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EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTES, 177rH NOVEMBER, 1920. 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


13. Georgina and Thomas Mable-—Appointment into and report upon the arrest on a charge of in- 
of Royal Commission re Detention of in Claremont sanity, committal to and detention in the Hospital 
Hospital for the Insane—Mr. Collier, pursuant to for the Insane at Claremont, of Georgina and Thomas 
notice, moved: That in the opinion of the House a Mable. 

Royal Commission should be appointed to inquire Question—put and passed. 


EXTRACT FROM “GOVERNMENT GAZETTE,” 2477 DECEMBER, 1920. 


COMMISSION. 
Western Australia, ) By His Excelleney Sir Francis Alexander Newdegate, Knight Commander of the Most 
To Wit. § Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. George, Governor in and over the State of 
I, A, NEWDEGATE, Western Australia and its Dependencies in the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Governor. 
[L.s. | 


To ALFRED BOWMAN KIDSON, ESQUIRE. 
Greeting: 


WHEREAS it is desirable that a Royal Commission should be appointed to inquire into and report upon 
the arrest, on a charge of insanity, committal to and detention in the Hospital for the Insane at Claremont, 
of Georgina Mable and Thomas Mable:* Now therefore I, Sir Francis Alexander Newdegate, Governor as 
aforesaid, acting with the advice and consent of the Executive Council, do by these presents appoint you, 
the said Alfred Bowman Kidson, to inquire into and report to me upon the arrest on a charge of insanity, 
committal to and detention in the Hospital for the Insane at Claremont, of Georgina Mable and Thomas 
Boble: And I declare this Commission to be a Royal Commission within the meaning of “The Royal Com- 

sioners’ Powers Act, 1902,” as amended by “The Royal Commissioners’ Powers Act Amendment Act, 
ik and that you, the said Commissioner, are required to report to me, with as little delay as pos- 
ae sible, upon the matters hereby entrusted to you. 


Given under the Publie Seal of the said State, at Perth, this 22nd day of December, 1920. 
By His Excellency’s Command, 


JAMES MITCHELL, 
Premier. 
GOD SAVE THE KING!!! 
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Royal Commission to Inquire into the Arrest on a Charge 
of Insanity, Committal to and Detention in the 
Hospital for the Insane at Claremont of Georgina 
Mable and Thomas Mable. 


To His Kecellency Sir Francis Alexander Newdegate, Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished 
Order of St. Michael and St. George, Governor in and over the State of Western Australia and 
its Dependencies in the Commonwealth of Australia. 


May If PLEASE Your EXCELLENCY,— 


By your Commission bearing date the 22nd day of 
December, 1920, I was appointed to inquire into the 
following matters :— 

The arrest on a charge of insanity, committal 
to and detention in the Hospital for the Insane 
at Claremont of Georgina Mable and Thomas 
Mable. 

I entered upon the inquiry on the 6th day of 
January, 1921. In the course of my investigation I 
have held 13 sittings, and have taken evidence from 
3) persons, and in addition have had access to the 
departmental files of the Lunacy Department, the 
Colonial Secretary’s Depariment, and the Police De- 
partment, dealing with the subject matter of my 
Commission, and I now have the honour to submit 
my report. 

Mr. Walter Dwyer appeared on behalf oi Georgina 
and Thomas Mable and Mr. H. C. F. Keall appeared 


-on behalt of the Lunacy Department. 


The evidence is voluminous and consists of 5,675 
v 
questions and answers. 

The following short narrative is given in the hope 
that it may assist in the perusal and consideration of 
this report :— 

NARRATIVE, 

Thomas Mable and Georgina Mable are man and wife. 
They have two children, viz., Georgina Stewart Mable 
and Stewart Mable. ‘Thomas Mable for some years 
prior to his commencing farming at Ongerup occupied 
various positions, such as law clevk, clerk in the Rail- 
ways and Lands Departments of Western Australia, 
and accountant; he was also an expert shorthand writer 
and typist. 


In March, 1911, he, along with his wife, commenced. 


farming at Ongerup, his holding consisting of 1,208 
eeres. Apparently the farming operations (which were 
econdueted under lonely and difficult conditions) pro- 
ceeded with no untoward happening until November, 
1915, when, notwithstanding the fact that the burning 
off season had cloged, a succession of fires (some of them 
a possible danger) started on land adjoining and also 
on- his holding, commencing on the Ist November and 
repeated at short intervals until the 25th of that month, 
under circumstances which convinced Thomas Mable 
that the fires were deliberately lit by someone in the 
district. 

In the middle of December Thomas Mable found in 
one of his paddocks a mare belonging to him dead, ap- 
parently poisoned. He thereupon obtained the services 
of a neighbour, Mr. J. A. Moir, whose opinion he valued, 
to examine the dead animal, and, according to Thomas 
Mable, Mr. Moir gave it as his opinion that the mare 
had not died from either bush poison or snakebite. 
About this time another mare was injured in the foot. 


On the 28rd December, 1915, Thomas Mable received 
a case of groceries consigned to him by Messrs. Foy & 
Gibson, Perth. The ease was damaged and apparently 
some of the contents had been tampered with. He and 
his wite became sick after partaking of some of the 
contents. 

On two separate occasions fencing wires on Thomas 
Mable’s property were parted, and, according to him, 
eut deliberately. ; 

A five-gallon cask of wine was received by Mable on 
or about the 21st December and its contents were sub- 
sequently partaken of by both himself and his wife 
on several occasions up to and including Christmas day. 

(Note——Up to this time, so far as the mental con- 
dition of Thomas Mable and his wife is concerned, 
nothing extraordinary had happened.) 


On the evening of Christmas day, 1915, Thomas 
Mable and his wife, with or without reason, were very 
apprehensive of some kind of danger, and the former 
decided to watch outside the house for intruders, and 
to that end took his gun and placed himself under his 
cart. He fell asleep on some bags of wheat, and later 
during the night awoke, when he states he smelt a smell 
like sulphur—not particularly strong. He also thought 
he saw a wild cat which he tried to shoot with both 
gun and revolver, but neither would fire, and he con- 
cluded that both firearms had been tampered with. He 
and his wife were apparently so much disturbed and 
frightened that, taking their children (it still being 
night time), they left the house (Thomas Mable carry- 
ing his gun) and proceeded to Mr. Moore’s farm ad- 
joining, where they slept under the verandah. They all 
left Mr. Moore’s at daybreak and arrived back home. 
Thomas Mable then started off on horseback for the 
purpose of interviewing Myr. R. Connell, the Commis- 
sioner of Police (who happened to be staying with his 
son, Mr. Cecil Connell—the latter’s farm was situated 
about five miles away), in order to ascertain if he (the 
Commissioner) would give assistance to apprehend the 
persons who were annoying them, After he had pro- 
eeeded about half a mile from home his horse came 
to a standstill, and on looking along the road he saw 
what appeared to him to be some persons hiding behind 
some bushes. The horse turned and galloped for home. 
On arrival he stated he saw what he took to be natives 
close to the gate, running and making for the gate as 
if they were trying to eut him off. They did not sue- 
ceed. He and his wife thereupon decided to start on 
foot with the children to see the Commissioner. They 
took firearms and proceeded through their crop to Mr. 
Moore’s farm. Thomas Mable states that on their 
way the natives, who appeared to have chaff bags on 
their shoulders, moved parallel with them for about 20 
chains. They ultimately disappeared into a_ thicket. 
They (the Mables) took breakfast at Mr. Moore’s farm 
and afterwards proceeded, still carrying the firearms, 
to Mr. Hume’s property, where they met Mr. Hume. 
After a conversation (referred to later on in the report) 
they passed through Mr. Evans’s property, on to Mr. 
C, Connell’s two dams, where they had a drink; then 
on to the Government dam adjoining Mr. CG. Connell’s 
farm, and thence back towards his house. On the way, 
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being tired, they sat in the shade about 100 yards from 
the road, when they observed a .cart containing a white 
man and a black man coming towards them. A con- 
versation (referred to later on in this report) passed 
between Mable and the white man (Mr. McPherson, Mr. 
C, Connell’s manager). Later they saw the Connells in 
a sulky coming along, and behind it a cart. Mr. R. 
Connell, the Commissioner of Police, came up and, on 
his request for the firearms, the Mables handed them 
over to him with cartridges. The whole party drove 
back to Thomas Mable’s house, and during the drive 
and after arrival conversations (referred to later on 
in this report) took place. 

On the 27th December, 1915, warrants were issued 
at Gnowangerup for the arrest of Thomas Mable and 
Georgina Mable, his wife, on a charge of being deemed 
to be persons of unsound mind, and on the 29th Decem- 
ber, 1915, Constables Jones and lynch succeeded, by 
a ruse, in persuading Thomas Mable and his wife to 
proceed to Gnowangerup, and there executed the war- 
rants. 

Thomas Mable and his wife were taken thence to 
Katanning and brought before justices, who, after 
medical examination, committed them on the above 
charge to the Perth Public Hospital. After a short 
detention there, under observation, they were again 
committed by other justices, on a similar charge, to the 
Hospital for the Insane, Claremont, where they were 
received and detained. 


Note—(a) The reference numbers throughout this 
report relate to the number of question and answer 
it is desired to refer to in the full report of the evi- 
dence attached hereto. 

(b) Throughout this report the particulars of evi- 
dence are taken from the full report, which can be 
referred to if desired. 


The following portion of this report deals with the 
subject matter of Your Excelleney’s Commission in 
the order set out therein, viz. :— 


Ist THE ARREST ON A CHARGE OF IN- 
SANITY OF GEORGINA AND THOMAS 
MABLE. 

I subdivide this question under two headings, 

Viz. :— 

(1.) Was the arrest justified on the facts? 
(2.) Was the process regular? 


1.—Was the arrest justified on the facts? 


For the sake of convenience I propose in the first 
instance to deal with the material events that occur- 
red previously to the happenings of Christmas night 
and Boxing day 1915, which later eventually led to 
the arrest of Thomas Mable and Georgina Mable, his 
wife, on the charge of insanity. 


Firstly —The Bush Fires. 
The evidence of THOMAS MABLE shows:— 


That the burning off season closed at Ongerup on the 
81st October, 1915 (964). On the Ist November fires 
started on Mr, Langler’s land close to his block. An- 
other fire was started on 3rd November. One of the 
fires was inside his boundary, and the others were along 
the road on each side going west. On the 5th November 
there was a fire on the south-east corner, over a mile 
away, and on the following day, Saturday, there was a 
fire on the corner of the 200 acres of timber which 
had been rolled down for him adjoining the crop, about 
half a mile from the house. There was a fire on the 
next day, Sunday, inside his slip panels, and numerous 
fires occurred all through that month, until the 25th 
November, including one on Sunday, 7th November, 
which took place in the thicket about ten chains from 
the back of the house. His son said he saw Cecil 
Connell on the 3rd November. Witness saw Mr. Cecil 
Connell in the afternoon, and he came along to the 
house. They all heard his son make that statement. 
Shortly after, on the 11th November, Cecil Connell and 


his father called. Mr. R. Connell said he had come 
in reference to the fire which had occurred on the 3rd 
November. He asked witness to allow him to examine 
the boy in reference to the matter, and he did so, 
Mr. Connell pointed to the horse and said, ‘‘Is that the 
horse you saw on Wednesday?’’ (He was referring 
to the horse and sulky in which he had driven up.) 
The boy said, ‘‘Yes.’’ Mr. Connell then said, ‘‘ Was 
that the sulky?’’ and the boy said ‘‘Yes.’’?’ Mr, Con- 
nell then looked at the boy very severely for a minute 
and said, pointing to Cecil Connell, ‘‘Was that the 
man?’’ The boy would not answer. At last he started 
erying and said he did not know. Witness then said, 
‘*Mr. Connell, the boy says he does not know. I can 
do nothing further in the matter. Of course I must 
express my regret for what has occurred in the cir- 
cumstances. Can you tell me whether you can bring 
any evidence to prove that your son Cecil was in On- 
gerup at the time the fires occurred?’’ He said, ‘‘No, 
I cannot; only silent evidence.’’ Witness did not know 
what he meant by silent evidence and did not inquire 
(975). Witness asked Mr. R. Connell to give him some 
assistance to catch the person or persons who were 
lighting the fires. Mr. Connell said, ‘‘Certainly not, it 
is impossible for me to catch them,’’ to which witness 
replied, ‘‘If that is the case there is no knowing what 
may be done next. I feel like carrying a gun around 
the paddock with me.’’ Mr. Connell smiled and said, 
‘¢Oh, I should think you would. What your son has 
said about Cecil will do him a lot of harm.’’ Witness 
said, ‘‘ Probably it will.’’ Witness wrote a letter stating 
the facts of the case and expressing his regret. Con- 
stable Jones came on Monday, 8th November, a week 
after the fires occurred. The next time he came was 
on Monday, 22nd November. He was told by witness 
that his son was in their presence when fires occurred. 
He made it plain that his boy did not light the fires. 
He afterwards wrote a letter to the constable saying 
he wished to place on record the fact that his boy did 
not light the fires on his property. The constable took 
particulars of the fires. 

Witness was convinced the fires were deliberately lit 
(1153) to damage his crops and cause him annoyance 
and loss of time. He thought sometimes they wanted 
to get him from the district. He only had suspicion of 
young Connell after his boy told him he had seen him 
lighting fires, and when he could not eonfirm it he 
dropped the suspicion (1171). 


The evidence of GEORGINA MABLE shows:— 


That early in November there were several fires at 
lunch time. There was a fire one lunch time while the 
boy was at home having his lunch with them (1752). 
The first time Constable Jones came he pretended he 
was going to help them, but he did not (1759). He 
ealled again. The boy told Constable Jones he never 
lighted any fires, only in winter time on Langler’s 
block. She considered those fires were lighted deliber- 
ately. The child had been standing with her when the 
fires broke out sometimes, and yet Jones said he lit every 
one (1798). Her husband and she were quite con- 
vineed that there were some strangers deliberately set- 
ting fire to their property. They never had fires like 
that before (19388). They were convinced that this was 
done for the purpose of injuring them. On the Satur- 
day morning when the very dangerous fire started on 
the erop side of the rolling down they saw Cecil Connell 
and ‘‘Banjo’’ pass along in their dray just half an 
hour after they saw the fire. She had no idea who set 
fire to it (1950/52). She did not conelude they had 
lit the fire, but they were the only people she saw going 
along the road after the fire lighted up. Her son told 
her that they lit the fire. That was the first fire on 
the 1st November. She did not believe it was young 
Connell who set fire to that crop (1955). Her boy told 
her he had seen Connell light the fire, but she did not 
believe it. 


The evidence of STEWART MABLE shows:— 


That a few months before he left the farm there were 
a lot of fires (2237). He had said Cecil Connell lighted 
them. Cecil Connell drove past in a buggy and he got 
out. He got through the fence and lit a fire. He was 
in the thicket not far away, and saw him actually light 
it on one occasion. He told that to his father and 
mother. He remembered Constable Jones coming along 


some time after that. The constable questioned him 
about the fires and asked if he had lit them, and he 
said, ‘‘No.’’ He said he had only lit two at Langler’s 
in the winter. The constable asked him whether he had 
been lighting fires on his father’s property, and he 
said, ‘‘No.’’ He remembers the constable telling his 
mother that he (Stewart Mable) had admitted having 
lit the fires—immediately after he had told the con- 
stable that he had not (2259/60). 


The evidence of CONSTABLE J. J. JONES shows:— 


That he visited Mable’s farm some time in November, 
1915. He had a conversation with Mable and told him 
the reports were that his boy had seen Cecil Connell 
driving in a sulky along the road and getting out of 
the sulky and going into Mable’s paddock, where shortly 
afterwards a fire started. Mable told him that his 
boy had informed him he had seen Cecil Connell get 
out of the sulky. Witness asked him why he should 
suspect Connell of starting a fire on his property, when 
Connell himself was a farmer residing four or five 
miles distant. Mable said Connell was an insurance 
agent, and the only conclusion he (Mable) could come 
to was that Connell wanted to bluff him into insuring 
the crops (253). Subsequently he interviewed Cecil 
Connell (259). He told Mable that Connell denied 
having been there on the date mentioned, and he told 
Mable he thought the boy was lighting these fires (264). 
He questioned the boy, when the boy admitted having 
lit the fires on the property, and said he had got the 
matches in the house. Witness said, ‘‘ Your boy has 
admitted to me that he lit those fires.’’ Mrs. Mable 
then became hysterical and said, ‘‘You didn’t light 


those fires, did you, sonny?’’ and the boy said, ‘‘ No,- 


mother, I didn’t.’’ Mable said to the boy, ‘‘ You didn’t 
light the fires; you lit fires on Langler’s?’’ and he said, 
““Yes, daddy’’ (268). Witness said to Mable, ‘‘If 
you are satisfied to send this boy away for a few days 
you will find there will be no further fires on your pro- 
perty.’’ Mable consented. He sent the boy to Moir’s 
farm. He was away for some days, and during his 
absence no fires occurred. One fire was lit near the 
gateway, about 250 yards from the house, and another 
was lit in the paddock while Mable was cutting the 
crop with his binder. He noticed at least three fires 
himself. The one near the crop would have caused 
damage. A ‘‘cock’’ of hay was burnt there. Also 
the one lit near the gate could have caused damage. 
They were not all burning simultaneously, but they 
occurred within three or four weeks. He did not see 
many fires actually burning, but saw the remains of 
them. Where the crop of hay was burnt it was dan- 
gerous. The others were not dangerous. He would 
say the fires were deliberately lit (348). 


The evidence of R. CONNELL shows:— 


That he saw Mable a month or so before Boxing Day 
at his own place at Ongerup (599). He appeared to 
be all right. Mable had accused his (witness’s) son 
of setting fire to the bush in the vicinity of his place, 
and he went to see him about that. Mable’s boy ad- 
mitted in the presence of his father that he had told 
a lie about the fires, and that they had not been set 
alight by his (witness’s) son. Witness concluded that 
the boy himself had lit the fires. Mable expressed 
regret and wrote to witness’s son apologising for what 
his (Mable’s) son had said. At that time he saw no- 
thing wrong with Mable. It was quite possible that 
witness said it was impossible to catch the people who 
might be lighting the fires in that class of country, and 
it would be a very difficult matter (2071). Constable 
Jones admitted to witness that the fires were started 
deliberately (2073). 


The evidence of CECIL CONNELL shows:— 


That a few days after 3rd November he was return- 
ing to his shop from his farm and was met by Mable 
at his corner. He was excited and immediately asked 
him (witness) what he meant by lighting fires on his 
property. He told witness a person saw him do it— 
it was his son, aged eight. They both questioned the 
boy but could get no answer (4863). Eventually a 
written apology was sent to him by Mable (4866). 
There were too many fires to be accidental. One or two 
could be accidental, but when fires kept occurring about 


the same place he was quite sure they were not acci- 
dental (4906), 


I am satisfied that the fires took place, and that in 
view of their nature Thomas Mable was justified in 
believing they were deliberately lit by some person 
or persons in the district other than his son. 

I have arrived at this conclusion on the evidence 
generally, and that some of the fires complained of 
started on occasions when it was impossible for the 
boy to have lit them, he being at the time with his 
parents. In arriving at this conclusion I have given 
full weight to the faet that Constable Jones and Mr. 
R. Connell, after their interviews with the boy, con- 
cluded that the boy was the culprit, and to the fact 
that Thomas Mable sent a note of apology to Mr. 
Cecil Connell. 


Secondly.—The Poisoned Mare. 


The evidence of THOMAS MABLE shows:— 

That his wife found the mare dead on Friday, 17th 
December. He went over the same afternoon and saw 
the mare, and then saw Mr. Moir, who came out to 
examine the mare. Mr. Moir said he thought the mare 
did not die from bush poison or snake bite. Later they 
saw Cecil Connell at Ongerup outside his store. Wit- 
ness asked Cecil Connell if he would allow his black 
tracker to go with him to see if they could find any 
footsteps leading from the dead mare, which might 
help them to find out whether the mare was poisoned 
by any one or not. Connell said, ‘‘Someone is doing 
this out of revenge for some harm you have done him 
and he is trying to ruin you’’ (1128). Connell and 
the black tracker arrived on the following Monday 
morning. The tracker looked around, and a short dis- 
tance from the mare they picked up some strange foot 
tracks, All saw them for a short distance from the 
mare. The black tracker followed them for half a 
mile, right up to his (Mable’s) western boundary, when 
the tracker said the fence prevented him following 
them further (5670). 


The evidence of J. A. MOIR shows:— 

That he went over to Mable’s place and saw the 
mare which had died (5183). He had been connected 
with stock all his life. He gave Mable a qualified 
opinion that he thought the horse had not died from 
ordinary serub poison. He thought the mare died from 
snake bite. He was sure he expressed that opinion to 
Mable, who was apparently satisfied. Snakes were 
fairly numerous in that district. Mable said he saw 
a couple of big green kangaroos in Wickham’s pad- 
dock. This was about the time when he came to him 
about the horses (5194). 

I am satisfied that the mare died from poison. I 
am not satisfied that the mare was deliberately pois- 
oned. I am convinced, however, that Thomas Mable 
misunderstood Mr. Moir and believed him to state 
that the mare had not been poisoned by either bush 
poison or snake bite. This conclusion is supported 
by the fact that Thomas Mable, after his interview 
with Mr. Moir, obtained the services of Mr. Ceeil 
Connell’s black tracker with a view to ascertaining 
whether tracks existed leading to or from the dead 


mare. He still retains the same belief. 


Mr. Moir in his evidence stated that Thomas 
Mable, on the occasion when he (Mr. Moir) examined 
the horse, spoke of seeing two green kangaroos. Mr. 
Moir gave evidence on a former oceasion, but this is 
the first oceasion so far as | am aware that he men- 
tioned the matter. 


Thomas Mable denies Mr. Moir’s — statement. 
(5670.) 
I have come to the conelusion that Mr. Moir’s 


memory on this point was at fault. 


Thirdly—The Case of Groceries. 


The evidence of THOMAS MABLE shows:— 


That they received a case of groceries from Perth 
on the 23rd December (982). The case was knocked 
about and had no hoop-iron on it. His wife, children, 
and self partook of the contents. On the Thursday 
night he drank some of the tea and went extremely red 
in the face, as red as one would go if suffermg from 
fish poisoning. His wife partook of the cornflour, which 
arrived in a newspaper package—not in the usual 
package. She partook of it three times, and was sick 
each time. Owing to her being sick, and to the appear- 
ance of the contents of the case, she thought it had 
probably been tampered with. The boy was taken 
rather bad on the day they came back from Connell’s 
—that was Boxing Day. In fact, he looked so bad 
that witness came to the conclusion that he had been 
poisoned. He gave the boy some salt and mustard 
mixed in water. The boy got sick and was all right 
again shortly afterwards. 


The evidence of MRS. MABLE shows:— 


That the centre wire of the case was broken. The 
tea was a 12lb. tin of No. 1 Kantabeata. It was broken 
down on two sides, and the tea was scattered all through 
the case. There were also three large packets of corn- 
flour. One of them was broken and tied in news- 
paper. She had never received cornflour from Foy & 
Gibson before in that condition. It had been tampered 
with on the railway. She made sauce for the Christ- 
mas pudding out of the broken packet of cornflour. 
That was all they used out of it for Christmas. She 
felt ill on Christmas Day. The children did not feel 
any ill effects from it, only Mr. Mable, who had the 
tea. Her husband got quite red. The children did 
have the cornflour sauce and it did not affect them. 
The boy had just the usual, and it did not affect him 
at all. The boy did not have to get medicine or an 
emetic about that time, not until Connell drove them 
home. That was on Boxing Day. The cornflour and 
tea were interfered with, the case was all broken up 


(1858). It might not have been the sauce at all. She 
had a second helping of it. No one else was ill after 
Christmas dinner (2002). 
The evidence of GHORGINA STEWART MABLE 
shows :— 
That she remembered her mother being taken ill 


about Christmas Day after dinner. No one else was 
taken ill (2085/6). Her father said the case of grocer- 
ies had been tampered with to injure him (2163/4). 
The ease looked as though it had been opened and then 
shut up again (2183). The tea tin was split and the 
cornflour packet was burst (2186). 

I am of opinion that the case of groceries was re- 
ceived in a damaged condition, and that the contents 
had in some way been interfered with, but not with 
any intention to hurt the Mables. 

I am satisfied that both Thomas Mable and his 
wife were taken ill after partaking of the contents. 

They concluded that the case had been tampered 
with and the contents detrimentally interfered with. 

In my opinion they were not justified in coming to 
such a conclusion as regards the contents, and their 
conclusion points to the fact that their minds at that 
time were not normal. 


Fourthlu.—The Cask of Wine. 


The evidence of THYMAS MABLE shows:— 


That there was a five-gallon cask of wine in the house. 
They got it in on the Tuesday before Christmas (1056). 
He could not tell how much they drank. They drank 
the wine out of tumblers. He never said the wine was 
poisoned (1225). He never said a word to Mr. R. 
Connell about the wine, and he (Mr. Connell) said 
nothing to him. He did have some wine, naturally 
(1390). He knew he had several drinks. He thought 
he was quite sober; and his wife, too. He could not 


say what he drank. If he was drunk he was not aware 


Oreit: 


The evidence of MRS. MABLE shows:— 


That her husband and all of them had some wine on 
Christmas Day (1786/7). They did not have any wine 
glasses. They used squash glasses, big glasses, tum- 
blers. She supposed her husband had a couple of 
glasses, perhaps. The wine was in the house from the 
previous Tuesday (2010). It was opened on the Wed- 
nesday night, and they drank it from Wednesday to 
Saturday. She thought they had some each night. 
When they left there was plenty in the cask. 


The evidence of CECIL CONNELL shows:— 

That he read a note Mr. Hume sent to his father 
and it was quite possible he (witness) did say, ‘‘ They 
have been getting down on the cask of wine all right.’’ 
That was his impression (4939). He remembered his 
father saying something like ‘‘I would not touch a glass 
of that for £50’? (4990). He attributed the whole 
of the trouble to the wine. That was his conclusion, 
that drinking the wine had absolutely upset them, and 
he came to the conclusion that this wine had just brought 
things to a head (4993). There was an impression 
in his mind that Mable was eccentric. After those 
events on Boxing Day the conclusion, without examin- 
ing the matter or anything else, which he formed was 
that they had been drinking this wine and that it had 
affected them (4996). 


The evidence of W. B. MOORE shows:— 


That the Mables had some wine of a kind (5092). 
After they went away he tasted it. It was as much 
like ‘‘chain lightning’’ as anything you could get. It 
was too strong for him. He did not drink much of 
it. If he had a couple of tumblers of it he would be 
roing on all fours. Without exaggeration it was real 
*«Hackenschmidt.’’ This wine would very soon get 
a ‘‘hammerlock’’ on a man. Nearly the full keg was 
left after they had gone. 


It is clear that a cask of wine was received by the 
Mables a day or two before Christmas day, and it is 
equally clear that Thomas Mable and his wife par- 
took of the same in large tumblers—squash glasses. 

I am satisfied as to the bad quality and potency of 
the wine, which has been referred to by the Commis- 
sioner of Police and Mr. Moore respectively in some- 
what precise terms, and although the evidence (as 
will be seen below) rather tends to show that Thomas 
Mable and his wife were not affected physically by 
the wine, their aciions on Christmas night and Box- 
ing day 1915 lend colour at all events to the infer- 
ence that the wine partaken of by them might have 
been the cause or moving factor, or at any rate one 
of the causes or moving factors, in connection with 
what then took place. 

JT am satisfied that Thomas Mable did not say or 
mean to convey that the wine was poisoned. He 
might have said it was poison. 


Fifthly—The Cut Wires. 


The evidence of THOMAS MABLE shows:— 


That a wire was cut, and on each end of the cut 
was a brown stain which appeared to him to be spirits 
of salt rubbed on to it, in order to make it rust quickly 
(1319). He saw the track of a man’s foot leading 
from it to the road. It was not eut when Cecil Connell 
came over to his farm. Witness showed him one wire 
cut in the corner of his paddock. That wire had been 
deliberately cut (1346). This was the first wire, and 
was cut before the fire started. This was a different 
wire from the one which had the spirits of salt on it. 
In court he referred to the wire on which he saw spirits 
of salt had been applied. Cecil Connell in his evidence 
said it was only an ordinarv breakage. As a matter 
of fact neither was an ordinary breakage. 


The evidence of CECIL CONNELL shows:— 


That Thomas Mable mentioned to him the wires 
around his fence had been cut. Together they went to 
the fence to find evidence of it, but as far as he could 
see there was nothing, and they walked round two 
sides of the fence. There is no doubt a wire had 
been broken, but it was quite a common thing for wires 
in a fence to snap at any time owing to expansion and 
contraction (4886). Mable was under the impression 
they had been deliberately broken by someone. Mable’s 
impression was that the mare had been deliberately 
poisoned, and that the people who had done that had 
been cutting his wires. Witness looked at the wires at 
the time he looked at the horse (4959). If the wires 
had been linked up immediately before they went 
through, the tracks would have been visible, but in 
that particular case the grornd was hard, and any 
tracks made 24 hours before would not have been visible 
(4962). There was absolutely nothing to show that 
the wire had been deliberately cut, and it would take 
a good man to tell the difference between a cut wire 
and a broken wire. Some wires snapped off as clean 
as a whistle. It was galvanised wire. 


I am satisfied that fencing wires on Thomas 
Mable’s farm were parted, but the evidence is in- 
sufficient to show the cause. 

I am of opinion that Thomas Mable honestly be- 
lieved that the wires had been cut deliberately. 


Sixthly—The Injured Mare. 


The evidence of THOMAS MABLE shows:— 

That the rope was too short for the horse to have 
been injured by it. The horse was mutilated on the 
hind fetlock. It was a very square sort of cut, and 
whether he was right or wrong he did not know, but 
he considered that somebody cut the horse (1124). He 
never said that somebody had _ deliberately injected 
poison into it. 


The evidence of MRS. MABLE shows:— 

That the foot just had the skin rubbed off. The mare 
was very lame beearse she was a heavy mare (1828). 
The injury was caused by the mare getting her leg over 
the rope and not being able to get it to the ground. 
It was only strained throuch being over the rope. They 
had to cut the neck rope with a carving knife in order 
to let her foot down. 

Thomas Mable concluded that the mare had been 
deliberately injured by someone. 

He stated that the neck rope was too short to have 
caused the injury to the foot, whereas his wife con- 
cluded that the mare’s foot had actually been injured 
by the rope chafing it. 

I am of opinion that— 

(a) The mare’s foot was injured by the rope. 


(b) Thomas Mable had no reasonable grounds 
for believing the mare had been injured, 


and I consider that his conclusion was ab- 
normal. 

It now becomes necessary to deal with the events 
of Christmas night and Boxing day 1915, as it was 
these events that led to the arrest of Thomas Mable 
and Georgina Mable, his wife, on a charge of being 
of unsound mind, 


The evidence of THOMAS MABLE shows:— 


~ That when he woke up from under the cart on Christ- 
mas night he walked round the back of the house and 
saw what he thought to be a wild cat. He tried to 
shoot this animal with both revolver and gun, but neither 
would go off. He told his wife he thought they or the 
cartridges had been tampered with (1270). His wife 
would not stay in the place, so (it still being night 
time) in order to satisfy her they took the children and 
went over to the Moore’s, where they slept on the ver- 
andah. 

On Boxing day (early in the morning) he (Thomas 
Mable) started off for the purpose of interviewing the 
Commissioner of Police (993). He wished to ascertain 
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delnitely from him whether he was going to give them 

any assistance to catch the person or persons who were 
annoying them by lighting fires, cutting wires, poisoning 
a horse, and one thing and another. He started along 
the road on horseback, After he got about half a mile 
from home his horse refused to go on. He looked and 
saw along the road what appeared to be some persons 
hiding behind bushes. The horse would not go on, and. 
turned quickly round and galloped for home (995). 
Close to his gate, or slip panel, he saw four natives. 
They were running in a diagonal line making for his 
gate. It appeared that they were trying to cut him off 
from entering his gate. The horse was too fast for 
them, and he get home. They (the Mables) then started 
(on foot) for Moore’s. Witness had a loaded gun and 
a revolver that was out of order (999). To the best 
of his belief his wife had no firearms. The four natives 
who had been standing at his gate walked parallel with 
them, the natives on the road, they through the crop. 
The natives continued parallel with them for about 20 
chains. The natives then walked into the thicket on 
Langler’s block. They (the Mables) then continued on 
to Moore’s. After leaving Moore’s they went down the 
road between his block and theirs. When they got to 
Hume’s, Hume came down and wanted to know where 
they were off to. He told him (Hume) they were off 
to see Connell. Witness then mentioned the four 
natives. Hume said, ‘‘You do not want to go through 
my crop?’’ Mable said, ‘‘I want to keep a bit of open 
ground between me and the four natives.’’?’ Witness 
said, ‘‘ Look round there; sea.a man in grey up there?’’ 
He gave no additional excuse for going through his 
(Hume’s) crop. Actually there was no man where he 
It was very wrong to tell a lie, but he had 
suffered for it, anyhow. They walked through Hume’s 
crop (1004). He (Mable) never mentioned Jasper 
Smith. He was a settler in the district and he had had 
a row with him a couple of years before, and he had 
no Wish to have anything more to do with him (1007). 
He never had the slightest idea that he (Jasper Smith) 
was trying to murder him. He did not remember say- 
ing, ‘‘Good-bye, you will never see me again’’ (1014). 
After a drink at Evans’s dam (1015) they went straight 
to Connell’s two dams and had a drink at each, and 
another at the Government dam. They were all tired 
and sat down in the shade of a tree some yards away 
from the road. While resting there they saw a eart 
with a white man, a black man, and a water tank in it. 
The man wanted to know what they were doing there. 
Witness said he had come to see Mr. R. Connell. The 
man looked at the gun and said, ‘‘Are you shooting 
kangaroos? You will have to be careful here, for you 
might set the crop alight.’’ He (Mable) said he was 
not shooting kangaroos and would not set his crop alight. 
No doubt he (McPherson) appeared to be frightened. 
On leaving them he walked backwards with his hands 
in his pockets (1017). They then saw a sulky coming 
along. Behind it was a cart. He saw that it was 
Connell’s. They met him (Mr. R. Connell) at the fence. 
He came to the fence and said, ‘‘ You do not want these 
firearms,’’ to which he (Mable) replied, ‘‘No, you can 
have them.’’ He (Mable) handed him the gun and 
said, ‘‘There are some cartridges.’’ He also gave him 
a revolver (1025). He did not remember if his wife 
had any weapon. He (Mable) said to McPherson, ‘‘ You 
left us in a very funny manner, walking backwards 
like you did with your hands in your pockets and appear- 
ing frightened.’’ Before he got into the sulky he told 
Mr. R. Connell about the natives who tried to cut him 
off. Whey they reached home he went with ‘‘Banjo’’ 
along the path leading from his house to the gate, and 
on the road ‘‘Banjo’’ said there were strange foot 
tracks, but when they reached the gate he said he could 
not follow them any further. That made him rather 
suspicious of ‘‘Banjo,’’ because he had said the same 
thing previously, regarding the poisoned mare. Mr. 
Connell examined him about wine, groceries, water, 
assistance as to wrong doers (1027). Witness denied 
that on the way back he was continually calling out to 
Mr. Connell, and called out, ‘‘There is one of them that 
is following us’’ (1031). He did not say there were 
white kangaroos with pink eyes. He stated it was abso- 
lutely false. He never said such rot in his life (1034), 
He did not say when he got to the house that the horses 
were poisoned. They were all alive (1035).. He ad- 
mitted he often said the dam water was poisoned, but 
not in the sense that McPherson meant. He _ should 


have used the word ‘‘polluted.’’? It was always pol- 
luted by bullocks and horses before it was fenced 
(1040). He did not complain that all the food in the 
house had been poisoned, and that even the water in the 
rainwater tank was poisoned. That was all nonsense, and 
false (1045). Mr. R. Connell did not say, ‘‘I am out 
after those men who are following you, would you mind 
handing over your guns’’ (1049). Ever since Mr. Con- 
nell told him ‘‘he should think he would carry the fire- 
arms’’ he carried one in self protection, in case he was 
fired at (1163). He thought perhaps the next thing 
would be an attack on himself (1165). He was only 
apprehensive of the natives when they appeared to be 
trying to eut him off (1167). 


' The evidence of Mrs. MABLE shows:— 


That on Boxing day morning they went to Mr. 
Moore’s. She suggested they should do that in order 
to find out whether he would assist them (1793). The 
horses had been restless all night, and she was getting 


worn out with the work. They wanted some help. Mr. 
Moore had _ better eyesight than they had. They 
had been trying all along to shoot wild cats, but 


could never shoot them. Mr. Moore seemed to be able 
to shoot them at all times, and she thought that with 
his better eyesight he would be able to see what was 
frightening the horses. If blacks had been standing in 
the thicket without doing anything at all that would 
have been sufficient to frighten the horses (1794). They 
went to Moore’s during the night to see if he would 
come over, and slept there, and later went back and 
had breakfast there. After breakfast, they went on to 
Connell’s place. They had breakfast at Moore’s (1795). 
She accompanied her husband to Connell’s, because she 
knew that ‘‘ Micky,’’ who was a very trusty horse, would 
not have been frightened at anything on the road. They 
had been in the district for five years and the horses 
had never before carried on like they did for those few 
days (1797). They met McPherson going to Connell’s 
He was driving with a black in a horse and eart, and 
came towards them from the road (1808). They saw 
him coming and they walked abreast towards him. 
He did not have a coat on, and he had one or perhaps 
both hands in his pockets. He asked Mr. Mable what 
they were doing there, and they replied, they were going 
through to his dam, as it was better drinking water 
there. McPherson said, ‘‘You must be careful ecarry- 
ing firearms, as you might set fire to the crop.’’ With 
that McPherson backed away from them and went to 
his cart (1809). They were going to rest at the Govern- 
ment dam until it was cool, because the boy was very 
tired. They were just returning when Connell came 
along, about four o’clock (1811). They then came 
back and met Connell and his son, ‘‘Banjo,’’ and Me- 
Pherson (1813). They themselves suggested handing 
the firearms over to Mr. R. Connell, so that they would 
not have to earry them (1815). She did not have a re- 
volver. What she had was a jewel case (1816). There 
was a remark made about McPherson coming up with 
his hands in his pockets. She thought her husband said 
he should never come up with his hands in his pockets 
(1817). When they returned to their house, Mr. R. 
Connell said he would have a drink, and he took one from 
their tank. They were using the water out of that tank 
for tea on the night that Jones took them. She told 
Mr. R. Connell the groceries had been tampered with, 
and he said, ‘‘Do not use them.’’ She said, ‘‘ What 
about the barrel of wine?’’ He gave it a kick and said 
he would not take half a glass of it for £50 (1824). 
Her husband went with the tracker to see if he could 
find some tracks around the place (1825). She gave 
Mr. Connell the jewel case so that they should have less 
to carry home (1890). They were going to see if Mr. 
Connell would assist them to catch those who were 
starting the fires and worrying their horses. They had 
been there for five years and their horses had never 
before been restless (18938). Mr. R. Connell did not 
ask her husband to hand over the gun, because he had 
left his own behind. They gave him the gun and the 
overcoat with the pistol in it, and she gave him the jewel 
case to carry (1900). They were carrying the rifle and 
the gun that day for their safety, since the horses had 
been so restless all night. Moreover, e-eryboly in the 
country carried a gun if only to kill a kangaroo for meat 
(1901). She had no firearms at all (1902). Her hus- 
band was not frightened that she knew of (1905). 


The evidence of Miss MABLE shows:— 

That she remembered accompanying her father and 
mother on Boxing day, 26th December, 1915 (2076/7). 
They went to Connell’s. Her father went there to get 
his help (2087). It turned out to be a hot day. They 
went out about midnight (2090). They had a drink at 
Moore’s, and later on at the dam at Connell’s (2091). 
They went to Moore’s first and remained there until 
about daybreak (2102). Her father at that time was 
outside watching the horses, with a gun, and her mother 
was inside sitting up. Her father said that the gun 
would not go off. He said some part of the gun would 
not work. He did not say that some people, or ‘‘they’’ 
had been tampering with it. He said he had fired at.a 
eat (2110/20). Her father was very excited (2122). 
Her mother said she was frightened that there were 
natives about (2126). Her father explained to Mr. 
Moore all that had occurred. He said they wanted to 
pass the night there for protection. She believed her 
father did tell Moore about the gun having been tam- 
pered with (2131/9). They slept somewhere on the 
verandah (2146). Her mother was afraid to remain at 
home, as she thought there might be somebody around 
(2206/7). After they came back home from breakfast, 
her father started for Connell’s on horseback, but came 
back again. He was excited and said the horse would 
not go on. (After leaving home, they went to Hume’s 
first. Her father told Hume his gun had been tampered 
with and that the horses had been restless all night 
(221173). Near Connell’s they all went to the dam 
for a drink. They saw McPherson when they were 
at the dam. He was carrying water in a cart on the 
road, and he came down to the dam (2220). They were 
just starting to move towards the road in his direction 
when he came up to them. He said, ‘‘What are you 
doing here?’’ They said, ‘‘ We came down for a drink.’’ 
He said, ‘‘Be careful not to throw any lights around 
as the crop is pretty ripe here.’’ They said, ‘‘No,’’ 
and McPherson turned round to go back. He walked 
away and looked around at them. He told them first of 
all who he was (2223/4). Her father asked Mr. Con- 
nell to take the gun. Her father handed it over to him 
(2228). Her father went to Mr. Connell’s to ask him 
to help them to catch the people who were lighting the 
fires. There were no other reasons (2233). 


The evidence of R. CONNELL shows:— 


That on Boxing day, in consequence of Mr. Hume’s 
letter, he and his son and a native went in the sulky 
in search of the Mables. His son said he had heard 
there was some trouble between the Mables and Jasper 
Smith, and they thought it well to call there on the 
way. They met McPherson, who was employed on his 
son’s property. McPherson made a report and in con- 
sequence of what he said, he (Mr. R. Connell) went in 
search of the Mables (590). They saw four people com- 
ing through his son’s crop. He called out to them and 
said, ‘‘I am out after those men who are following 
you’’—or words to that effect—‘‘I came away in a 
hurry and I forgot to bring my firearms. Would you 
mind handing me over your guns.’’ Mable was carry- 
ing a gun at the time, holding it at the trail. Mrs. 
Mable was carrying a revolver, which she held out at 
arm’s length. Mable handed over his gun, and Mrs. 
Mable handed the revolver. They were both terribly 
excited. They said that they were being followed by 
three men wearing grey masks. Mable said that he had 
been out for three nights watching for them, and 
everything in the house was poisoned, and that they 
could neither eat nor drink anything in the place. They 
were very, very thirsty. They took long drinks from the 
water bag. Mable and his wife got into the cart, and 
McPherson drove away with them. He (R. Connell) 
took the two children in the sulky. They alighted at 
their farm, and Mable pointed out where he saw 
these men with the grey masks. He got the native to 
look around to see whether there were any tracks to 
be found. Before they got to the house, he saw four 
or five horses tied to trees. The horses were tucked up 
for want of water. Mable said he was giving them 
Condy’s fluid, because they had been poisoned. There 
was a small cask of wine there. They said that they 
had not been drinking any, and that it was poisoned 
just the same as everything else (591). They would 
not drink out of their own rainwater tank, because 
they said the water in it had been poisoned. He (R. 
Connell) drank some of it, but they would not touch 


it. He coneluded that both required care and medical 
attention (592). He gave Constable Jones the parti- 
culars on the telephone, and asked him to go out and 
see that the Mables were placed under medical observa- 
tion (594). There was nothing in Mahle’s manner to 
show that he was hostile to him (Connell). He only 
thought the unfortunate man wanted medical attention 


(621). He had an idea that they had been drinking 
wine. Mrs. Mable said that they had not been drinking 


wine, and Mable said, ‘‘It is poisoned; we will not 
touch it’? (624). It was correct that they had been 
drinking a lot lately out of the wine cask (625). It was 
Santa Rosa. He believed he did make a remark to the 
effect that he would not drink a glass of it for £50 
(627/8). Everything that took place was in a friendly 
way (637). Neither of the Mables attempted to use 
the firearms, nor did they threaten anybody with them 
(652/3). At the time he saw the Mables he considered 
them undoubtedly dangerous (656). He believed them 
to be insane (662). His duty was simple. He would 
have been guilty of neglect of duty had he not taken 
proper steps to have these people placed under attention 
(663). 

In regard to question 976: Mable stated that he 
(R. Connell) said (in answer to his remark ‘‘I feel like 
carrying a gun round the paddock with me’’), ‘‘Oh, I 
should think you would... .’’. In the whole course 
of his official career he had never suggested that any 
person outside the Force should carry firearms. It would 
be most unusual for him to do so (2060). 


The evidence of CECIL CONNELL shows:— 

That on Boxing day a letter from Hume addressed 
to his father was handed to him, which he gave to his 
father. Hume asked his father to go up and see what ie 
could do, as Mable and Mrs. Mable were wandering 
about the country. But there was no sign of Mable 
at Smith’s place, so they drove into his (witness’s) 
farm. On the way they met McPherson coming into 
the siding, who related his experiences with Mable. They 
turned and went down to meet Mable and Mrs. Mable 
coming up one of his paddocks, Mable with a gun and 
Mrs. Mable with a revolver. His father called out to 
them that he was looking for the men supposed to be 
after them, and he asked them for their firearms, which 
they immediately handed over. Mable was wearing a 
heavy overcoat. Witness advised him to take it off, 
which he did, and handed it to him (4867). Something 
hard hit witness on the leg, so he put his hand in the 
coat pocket, and pulled out an automatic revolver, fully 


loaded. There were also several shot gun cartridges in 
the pocket. AH the firearms were loaded (4872/3). 


They drove back to Mable’s house. The first thing they 


did was to go to Mable’s tank and have a drink. Me- 
Pherson, his father, and witness had a drink. The 
Mables refused to touch the water, saying it was 


poisoned (4879). There was no trouble about the hand- 
ing over of the firearms (4947). Witness was absolutely 
positive that Mrs. Mable had a revolver (5054). It 
-was a nickel-plated weapon and, he thought, a Smith an | 
Wessen. Mrs. Mable carried that revolver and hande | 
it over. Altogether, the weapons visible were two re- 
volvers and a shot gun (5056/7). 


The evidence of W. B. MOORE shows:— 

That Mable and his family came to him on Boxing 
day, 1915, very early in the morning, just after mid- 
night on Christmas day (5065). He called out and they 
got up. He said all the food and water at his home 
had been poisoned and that. probably the horses were 
all dead, and that cats with green eyes were following 
him about. He said he had tried to shoot them, but trat 
they had some power of causing his gun to jamb (5086). 
He said he had come over more for protection, that 
they would all be killed if they stopped at his place. 
He did not say who was likely to kill them, but he said 
there were suspicious looking men about the place, and 
that his gun would be useless in an emergency, because 
they had the power to cause it to jamb (5068). They 
stayed till daybreak, when they all got up and went 
across in the direction of their home, letting off several 
shots on the way across (5069). They returned about 
6 am., and said the same things again. Witness gave 
them breakfast (5070). They said they were going in 
search of Commissioner Connell, to see what protec- 
tion he could afford them. Eventually, they went in the 
direction of Connell’s farm (5071). Mable said he had 


got goods from Connell’s and from town, which goods 
had all been poisoned, everything was poisoned, the water 
and all (5078). He said the mare had been poisoned 
(5079). She was an old mare when she came to the 
district, and had not been well since her last foal; was 
ailing and had not recovered. With the foal sucking 
her, she appeared to get gradually poorer and poorer 
(5083). The two elder Mables appeared very much ex- 
cited, but the children said nothing and appeared to be 
quiet (5104), Mable appeared to be sensible and sane 
enough in every other way (5106). He seemed to be ex- 
cited and embittered about a lot of things (5107). There 
were men who had power to turn themselves into eats 
(5141). 


The evidence of A. McPHERSON shows:— 

That on Boxing day he was proceeding home with a 
tank of water when he saw Thomas Mable and Mrs. 
Mable and two children coming along the road towards 
him. The man was standing in the middle of the road, 
dressed in a long tweed coat. Thomas Mable then knelt 
down in the middle of the road (665). He had a gun 
in his hand. Witness walked towards Mable, who backed 
away from him holding his gun in a position he did not 
like. He had the stock of the gun under his arm, and 
the barrel pointing to the grourid (666). Mable said, 
“Yo not tell anyone you have seen us.’’?’ He wanted to 
know who he (McPherson) was. He said he was 
followed and that ‘‘they’’ were after him (667). The 
gun was practically in the same position while the con- 
versation was going on. The gun was not pointing di- 
rectly at him (McPherson), but Mable was standing in 
front of him. Mable said he intended to camp around 
the Government dam for a day or two until things be- 
came quiet. He (McPherson) left and met Mr. Con- 
nell on the road. They met the Mables about a quarter 
of a mile from the dam. Mr. R. Connell went up to 
Mable. Mable passed over a gun to him and the ecart- 
ridges (669). He also passed over a revolver and 
several rounds of ammunition (670). Mable said to him 
(McPherson), ‘‘ You have done a very foolish thing in 
coming up to a man with your hands in your pockets. 
You know they can shoot from their pockets. If you 
had taken your hands out of your pockets I would have 
shot you.’’ They proceeded to drive the Mables to 
their farm (671). Mable sang out to Mr. R. Connell, 
‘“‘There is one of them who is following us.’’ He 
pointed in a different direction away from the farm 
and said, ‘‘There is the farm burning now (672). He 
(McPherson) thought Mable said somebody had come 
there the night before and broken up the harvester 
with an axe (669a).. He said he could get no sleep at 
night. There were white kangaroos with pink eyes that 
used to bark like dingoes and run across the roof of 
the house at night, and that he and his family could 
get no slecp (670a). He seemed to speak quite sanely 
at times. He said the horses were poisoned He said, 
I believe you poisoned that water’’ He advised him 
(McPherson) not to drink any water in the district at 
all. He said all his food was poisoned at home (672a). 
The harvester was in working condition and all right 
(675). He said all his food was_poisoned, that it was 
tampered with on the train, that it was all broken 
open, that even the tea and sugar and everything on the 
place was poisoned (678). He said even the rain water 
in the tank was poisoned (678). He would not drink 
the water out of the rain water tank, even after Mr. 
Connell and witness trying it (679). When he (Me- 
pherson) approached Mable he got through the fence, 
getting out of his (McPherson’s) way (707).. He 
(McPherson) did not think there was anything to be 
afraid of. At the time though he thought it was sus- 
picious (710). Mable told him he was afraid of being 
caught of a night and being surrounded and held up 
at the point of the revolver to pass over the farm and 
everything that he possessed. He was afraid of that, 
and, therefore, either he or Mrs. Mable, used to keep 
watch at night for fear of an attempt being made to 
bring off his hold-up (732). The only name he men- 
tioned was Jasper Smith. He said Jasper Smith was 
at the bottom of all this (724). When he (McPherson) 
got away from Mable he had a look round onee or twice 
and he (Mable) was still in an attitude that made him 
feel glad when he got out of the line of fire (735), As 
soon as he got out of Mable’s road, he went straight 
off to see the Commissioner (738). Mable did not men- 
tion any name except Jasper Smith while they were 


driving home in the cart (739). He (MePherson) was 
frightened. He tried to humour Mable and agreed with 
everything he said (741/2). He thought Mable might 
be a man who was starving and that he was a ‘‘cocky’’ 
who was looking for a sheep to kill for his youngsters. 
Ife summed him up there, and thought he was in more 
danger than the sheep (746). The gun and revolver 
were handed over quietly, without any objection or pro- 
test (756). When he saw these people coming along 
the man had his gun at the s‘ope (785). He half rose 


the gun. He did not point the gun at him (McPher- 
son) at any time. He considered Mable’s attitude 
was threatening. Ile did not threaten to shoot him 


(MePherson) (788/91). He came to the conclusion when 
he went up to them that the Mables were pretty mad 
(798). Mrs. Mable spoke about kangaroos with pink 
eyes, and that they could not get any rest at night 
(S00). After the way Mable spoke he thought Mable 
had committed a murder and that the police were after 
him (812). He said he was followed from Ongerup to 
Perth by three men wearing grey masks. He could not 
recognise the men, because they had bags on their 
heads (811). 


The evidence of Rh. H. HUME shows:— 

That Mable and his -wife came to his place towards 
the end of 1915, on Boxing day (819). Mable had a 
gun, Mrs. Mable a revolver (821). Mable said Jasper 
Smith was down at their house wanting to murder them 
(825). Mrs. Mable corroborated what he said (826). 
They said they were going to Connell’s farm to see the 
Commissioner of Police (827). They went through his 
crop (829). fable thought they were being pursued 
by men in grey. masks, He said, ‘‘Cannot you see one 
down there by your slip rails? He looks like a tree.’’ 
Witness could see nobody (830/2). Mable said, ‘‘ Good- 
bye, you will never see us again.’’ (833 When Mable 
came, he seemed excited. Mrs. Mable seemed exyeited an 1 
worn out either with weeping or lack of sleep (835/6). 
Up to this Boxing day he had never seen in the de- 
meanour of Mr. or Mrs. Mable anything to lead him to 
the conclusion that there was anything wrong with them. 
He thought their condition on the 26th December was a 
natural product of the district and circumstances 
(850/1). It was not an uncommon thing to see Mable 
coming along on a Sunday morning with a gun (863). 
The only man he mentioned in connection with his 
trouble was Jasper Smith (869). Mable wanted to see 
Mr. Connell to notify him of the persecution he had suf- 
fered (872). He was evidently desirous of avoiding his 
enemies or he would not be going up in the way he was 
(S77). Mable said he did not really see these figures 
in the distance, and that he told him (Hume) this in 
order to induce him to allow him to take a short cut 
through his crop (882). Mable had since told him that 
his saying about Jasper Smith wanting to murder him 
was a lie (890). It was his excuse for coming up 
through the crop (891). He did not express any hos- 
tility towards Jasper Smith subsequently (893). He 
could mention nothing else which would lead him to 


think they were mentally affected (904). He con- 
sidered them dangerous (914). Not to him. Dangerous 


because of the frame of mind in which he conceived them 
to be at the time. They were suffering from real or im- 
aginary fears and terrors. They might have been a 
danger to themselves. They might have committed 
suicide—that was one danger. The other was the fact 
that they named to him this person as wanting to murder 
them. They might have been a danger to the man if 
they had met him (915/23). From his observation of 
Mable in the Lands Department, he did not notice any- 
thing strange or peculiar in his manner (988). 

The before-mentioned evidence has convinced me 
that on Christmas night and Boxing day both Thomas 
Mable and his wife, owing to some cause, were in an 
extremely excited condition of mind, and very appre- 
hensive of danger either to themselves and their 
family, or to their stock, or both. Their condition of 
mind was, in my opinion, undoubtedly caused in the 
first instance by the accumulation of the events be- 
fore referred to, over which in their lonely surround- 
ings they had brooded, and which in ecnusejuence had 
assumed an importance out of all proportion to a 
reasonable conclusion on the actual events. But that 
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there was some immediate cause for the excitement 

which led to their extraordinary actions and _ bhe- 

haviour, I am satisfied; and, although there is little or 
no direct evidence on the point, I am driven to the 
conclusion that their partaking of the wine had not 

a little to do with the matter. 

IT am aware that Thomas Mable and his wife deny 
the witnesses’ statements about Jasper Smith, cats, 
the poisoning of the food and water, ete., ete.; but, 
on the face of the evidence and the weight of evi- 
dence of the before-mentioned witnesses, whose truth- 
fulness I have no reason to doubt, I am foreed to the 
conclusion that their evidence is correct. 

At the same time I desire to make it clear I am 
satisfied that— 

(a) Thomas Mable and his wife, in an unusual 
and unwarranted manner, carried fire- 
arms on the occasion in question. 

At no time did Thomas Mable or his wife 
actually threaten violence to anyone. 

Thomas Mable did tell MePherson he was a 
foolish man to come up with his hands in 
his pockets, and that it was lueky he had 
not taken his hands out of his pockets. 

Thomas Mable and. his wife did not carry 
the firearms with a view to using direct 
violence, but simply with the unwarranted 
and unnecessary object of protecting 
themselves against imaginary dangers. 

In this connection, in my opinion, they were 
a danger, not because they were out to 
hurt or kill, but beeause of the excited 
mental condition in which they then were. 
They might, in their excitement and ap- 
prehension of danger to themselves (and 
they were hardly responsible for their 
actions), have fired off the weapons, and 
might have hurt or killed someone if some 
exciting occasion had suddenly oceurred. 
without in the least directly intending to 
harm anyone. 

(ft) I am forced to the conclusion that, excepting 
as mentioned in the next preceding para- 
graph, neither Thomas Mable nor his 
wife was dangerous, that is, in the homi- 
cidal sense, and this view is borne out by 
the fact that— 

(1) at no time have they either directly 
or indirectly used threats of ven- 
geance or violence, or made the 
suspicion of a threat against any- 
one; 
whatever action they took on any 
occasion in connection with the 
firearms was taken (unnecessarily, 
of course) simply with a view to 
their own self-protection ; 
at no time did either Thomas 
Mable or his wife directly or in- 
directly threaten anyone with fire- 
arms. 

In regard to the blacks whom Thomas Mable 
swears he saw on his return home from his first at- 
tempt to proceed on horseback to see the Commis- 
sioner of Police (999), I am satisfied he did see some 
blacks. His evidence on the point is clear, and is 
corroborated by Mrs. Mable. I am also satisfied that 
later he saw blacks at Gnowangerup and on the train 
(1076). The evidence of Constable Jones in regard 
to the blacks indirectly supports the fact, inasmuch 


(d) 


age 
Lo 
— 


(3) 


as he stated that there were a number of blacks in 
the district; and in regard to the blacks alleged by 
Mable to have been seen by him at Gnowangerup, the 
constable only stated he did not see them but they 
might have been there (320). 

The alleged seeing of the blacks by Thomas Mable 
has been treated as a delusion. I am satisfied he did 
see the blacks. There is no rhyme or reason for con- 
cluding otherwise. I cannot, however, decide that 
Thomas Mable’s conclusion, viz., that the blacks were 
there and tried to capture him in order to place him 
in the asylum, was normal. In my opinion this con- 
clusion was an unreasonable and faulty judgment not 
warranted on the facts, and was the result of Thomas 
Mable’s then abnormally excited condition of mind. 

Mention has been made of a delusion of Thomas 
Mable’s, viz., that he said he saw natives with grey 
masks. I think this view of the matter was wrong, 
and due to a misunderstanding. 

Thomas Mable says in his evidence that when at 
Mr. Hume’s place on the oceasion in question he said 
to Mr. Hume, “There, don’t you see one of them wit) 
a grey mask?’ Thomas Mable now explains that when 
he said that he told a lie, for which he has suffered, 
the reason for doing so being to furnish an excuse 
for going through Mr. Hume’s crop. (1004.) 


It now becomes necessary to consider the cireum- 
stances immediately connected with the arrest of 
Thomas Mable and Georgina Mable, his wife, and 
their conveyance to Gnowangernp, where they were 
arrested, and thence to Katanning, where they were 
placed in the cells. 


The evidence of CONSTABLE JONES shows:— 
That the Commissioner of Police telephoned to him 
from Ongerup that he believed Thomas Mable and his 
wife to be insane, and told witness to arrest them. He 
took out warrants for the arrest of Georgina and Thomas 
Mable, dated 27th December, 1915 (290). (Warrants 
produced and marked ‘‘Exhibit D’’—see appendix.) 
He went to Mable’s place. He found them in a bel- 
ligerent mood, consequently he did not eudeavour to 
execute the warrants (292). Witness had a conversa- 
tion with the. Commissioner of Police, in consequence 
of which he returned the following day with Constable 
Lynch of Tambellup (294). Constable Tiyneh told 
Mable that he was a detective and that he wanted him 
to come into Gnowangerup to the police station and 
identify someone who they thought was lighting the 
fires (301). They got into the car and Constable Lynch 
took them to Gnowangerup police station, and Mable 
and his wife and two children were placed in the cells. 
He read the warrants to them and told them they were 
arrested on a charge of being of unsound mind (304/6). 
During the time they were in the lock-up at Gnowanger- 
up, they refused to eat (3806/8). They then got a motor 
car to convey Mable and his wife and children to the 
Gnowangerup station, Mable escaped. He ‘tan about 
250 yards and was recaptured (309). Witness does not 
remember seeing any blacks (311). At Tambellup, 
Mable and his wife and children were in the cell about 
four or five hours (314). They would not take food 
(315). It was not unusual to see blacks at the Gnow- 
-angerup railway station any day. There were about 
100 in the district (320). They arrived at Katanning 
about midnight (327), and intended to hand the chil- 
dren over to Mrs. Langley, but as she was away the 
children were put into the lock-up with the parents 
(328). Mable and his wife were brought before the 
justices at Katanning (330). Witness knew nothing of 
the examinations of the Mables by Dr. Pope. Sergeant 
Purkiss, in charge of the Katanning police station, con- 
ducted the proceedings before the justices (333). Wit- 
ness thought they were two nights in the cell at Kat- 
anning (417). Witness thought they were insane, but 
could not say in what .form, He thought they ought to 
be medically examined. (431/2). He did not remem- 
ber whether Dr. Pope questioned him (437). Witness 
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said that the statement in Dr. Pope’s certificate (copy 
appended) viz.:—‘‘ Police Constable Jones states that 


-Thomas Mable and Georgina Mable left their farm and 


went into the bush carrying loaded firearms’’ was made 
from what the Commissioner of Police told him (439). 
And again, the statement in the same certificate, viz.: 
—*Thomas Mable met a man working in a neighbour- 
ing farm and covered him with a gun teling him not to. 
move’’ was also communicated to witness (440). He ad- 
mitted that all the facts which he had communicated 
to Dr. Pope were facts which somebody else had com- 
municated to him (442). He did not see the Commis- 
sioner of Police and Cecil Connell from the time he 
received the telephone message to the time he visited 
Mable (567). At the time witness took out the war- 
rants he did not know anything about the Mables jer- 
sonally at all (571). If it had not been for that infor- 
mation, he would not have taken out the warrants, he 
would not have been in possession of the facts (573). 
He could not say that he had noticed any dangerous 
or homicidal tendencies during the four or five times 
he had visited the Mables (575/6). Witness stated that 
the foot note endorsed on the order, viz.:— 

‘*This patient may recover if detained temporarily in 
a public hospital’? must have been from Dr. Pope, as 
he was the only medical man there (584), 

Mable said, ‘‘ Yes, when they come at night I let fly 
at them’’ (303), 


The evidence of THOMAS MABLE ghows:— 


That on 28th December, 1915, Constable Jones came 
out in a motor car with a man (Constable Lynch), he 
introduced as Detective McGuire of Perth, and said, 
‘“We have arrested four men at Gnowangerup on sus- 
picion. You can come in and state what you know about 
the fires.’? We left by motor car. On arrival at Onger- 
up, Constable Lynch (McGuire) took them to the sta- 
tion house, where they all drank tea. He took Mrs. 
Mable and the girl out and afterwards came for wit- 
ness and the boy. It was dark. They went a short dis- 
tanee, and Lynch said ‘‘In here.’’? He stepped into the 
place with the boy, and Lynch banged the door to 
(1070). They spent the night in the cells (1072). Next 
time Constable Lynch came he said, ‘‘ You are all right; 
you have to go and see the doctor.’’ He brought break- 
fast, and witness and his wife would not have it (1073). 
Dinner time came, and Lynch eame with something 
more to eat, but they would not have it. He brought 
witness some tea, which he took. Shortly after dinner 
he told them to get ready, as they were going by motor 
ear to Katanning. When he left his wife and he agreed 
to run away to see if they could find somebody to state 


their case to. Witness ran away across the paddock 
(1074). He came back, got inte the ear, and they took 
them quictly to the railway station, Gnowerangerup 
(1076). While on the platform waiting, witness saw 
three natives. They were standing about nine feet 
away from him, He turned to Constable Jones and 


said, ‘‘ Who are these natives?’’ Witness then saw the 
three same natives in the corridor of the train. He 
thought they were police natives (1076). The train 
stopped at Tambellup. They took them to the police 
station and they were all put in the one eell. They re- 
fused refreshment. Shortly afterwards Mrs. Evans and 
Bert Evans came into the cell to them, They accepted 
food from Mrs. Evans. He trusted the Evans’s, but he 
did not trust the police (1080). The police had de- 
ceived them and told them lies. Witness did not think 
the police might poison them, but thought it possible 
they would try and make him look very silly before he 
was taken to the doctor (1081/2). They arrived at 
Katanning about midnight, and were taken straight to 
the police station, and placed in eells (1086). In the 
morning, they were taken into the court room. There 
he saw two gentlemen sitting at desks, and another 
gentleman, who he subsequently found out was Dr. Pope. 
Witness told him about the fires and the poison there. 
They were taken back to the cells. Dr. Pope came 
with a man, who said, ‘‘Did you have a ease of goods 
tampered with?’’ and witness replied, ‘‘ Well, [ think 
so.’?’ They both looked at him. Dr. Pope said to the 
man, ‘‘Mh, that will do,’’? and they left. They re- 
mained in that cell till midnight on Thursday. They 
brought them meals—he did not know whether he 
touched them or not (1087). 


The evidence of Mrs. MABLE shows: 

That she insisted on going with her husband and 
taking the children, 
had supper at the police station. McGuire opened an 
iron gate and pushed her and her daughter into a cell 
and shut the door. A second or two afterwards he 
passed with Mr. Mable and her son, and put them in the 
adjoining cell (1838). The following morning he 
brought them breakfast, and she and her daughter re- 
fused it (1839). She and her husband arranged that 
on getting out of the gaol one should run one way and 
one the other, in order to try to get to Drew Robinson’s 
place. Her husband ran one way and she ran the other. 
The police caught them (1844). At Tambellup they 
were taken to the police station by two police and put 
into one cell all together. McGuire asked them if they 
would have any tea; they refused. Mrs, Evans and 
Mrs. Burt brought them food te the train (1850). 
They arrived at Katanning at midnight. They were 
taken to the police station (1851/2). 

Constable Jones, in company with Constable Lynch, 
after consultation with his chie’, the Commissioner 
of Police, resorted to a ruse in order to induce Thomas 
Mable and his wife to proceed to Gnowangerup, 
where the warrants were execute. 

Whatever may be thought of the constable’s acriion 
in this regard, it is clear to me that the perpetration 
of a ruse such as the above would not be calculated 
to improve the excited condition of mind in which 
Thomas Mable and his wife then were, and might 
easily have tended to aggravate it, and cause them to 
feel intense resentment at their treatment, which 
might account for some of their actions and behaviour 
subsequent to their arrest, which have been put down 
to delusions, or, at any rate, unsoundness of mind. 


2.—Was the process regular? 

The proceedings in relation to the arrest of Thomas 
Mable and Georgina Mable puryort to have been 
taken under Section 5 of “The Lunacy Act, 1903,” 
as amended by Section 2, Subsection 1, of “The 
Lunacy Act Amendment Act, 1914.” The following 
is a copy of the section referred to :— 

(1) Upon complaint on oath before a Justice that 

a person is insane and— 
(a) is without sufficient means of sup- 
port; or 
(b) is wandering at large; or 
(c) has been discovered under | cireum- 
stances that denote a purpose of 
committing some offence against the 
law; or 
(d) is not under proper care an1 control, 
such justice may by warrant require a police 
officer to arrest such person and bring him 
before two Justices. 

The proceedings were commenced by complaints on 
oath of Police Constable Jeremiah John Jones, sworn 
on the 27th December, 1915, at Gnowangernp, before 
Mr. James Bell, J.P. 

Note-—Copies of the complaints are appen‘el 
hereto, and are marked “Exhibit D.” 

Tt will be noted that complaints must be on oath. 

Constable Jones swore the complaints upon which 
the warrants in question were issued. According to 
his evidence he swore the complaints in consequence 
of a conversation he had with the Commissioner of 
Police on the telephone. He did not see the Com- 
missioner from the time he received the telephone 
message to the time of the arrest. If it had not been 
for that information he would not have ‘aken out the 
warrants, and he would not have been in possession 
of the facts. In other words, the Commissioner of 
Police gave Constable Jones the facts on the tete. 
phone, and Constable Jones swore the complaints. 


On arrival at Gnowangerup they - 
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For the sake of convenience I give here a copy of 
the charges against Thomas Mable and Georgina 
Mable, sworn to in the complaints, viz. :—~ 

That (Thomas Mable) (Georgina Mable) on the 
26th day of December, 1915, at Gnowangerup, was 
wandering at large and not under proper care or 
control, and thereby deemed to be a person of 
unsound mind. 

On reference to the Act it will be observed that the 
charges as laid in the complaints were not in confor- 
mity with that section of the Act, inasmuch as the 
Act provides that “upon complaint on oath before 
a Justice that a person is insane (a condition prece- 
dent) and, e.g., is wandering at large, ete.,” the Jus- 
tice “may by warrant require a police officer to arrest, 
ete.” Whereas the actual charges in question respec- 
tively were that Thomas Mable and Georgina Mable 
“were wandering at large and not under proper care 
or control, and thereby deemed to be persons of un- 
sound mind.” 

The warrants were issue] by Mr. James Bell, J.P., 
in pursuance of the above-mentioned complaints, on 
the 27th December, 1915, for the arrest respectively 
of Thomas Mable and Georgina Mable; and they were 
accordingly arrested on these warrants as hereinbe- 
fore mentioned. 


I have earefully considered the evidence placed 
before me in relation to the arrest of Georgina and 
Thomas Mable. This evidence has convinced me that 
on Christmas night and Boxing day, 1915, from some 
cause not clearly shown, Georgina Mable and Thomas 
Mable were mentally unbalanced, suffering from some 
delusions, and their behaviour was such as to leave 
no doubt in my mind as to their mental condition. 

On the occasion in question they were in an un- 
naturally excited and apprehensive state of mind, 
which warped their judgment and caused them to 
misinterpret and exaggerate facts and events in an 
abnormal manner. 


They were both apparently fearful of some un- 
known danger, which fact is shown—firstly, by 
Thomas Mable’s action in placing himself on wateh 
outside his house at night with a gun and revolver, 
with the object of watching for and protection against 
intruders; secondly, by the migration of the whole 
family during the night to Mr. Moore’s farm for pro- 
tection from some unknown and imaginary danger at 
home; and thirdly, by their subsequent erratic move- 
ments, actions, and statements on Boxing day, which 
are fully deseribed partly by themselves and empha- 
sised by the witnesses Messrs. Hume, McPherson, the 
Commissioner of Police, and his son, whose evidence 
I have no reason to disbelieve. 

Georgina Mable and Thomas Mable were arrested 
on the 29th December, 1915, by Constable Jones, act- 
ing under instructions from the Commissioner of 
Police. I am satisfied that at the time of the arrest 
they were still suffering from the same condition of 
mind. 

I have already dealt with the question as to whether 
the proeess under which Georgina and Thomas Mable 
were arrested was regular. 


2nd.—THE COMMITTAL. 


It now becomes necessary to deal with the second 
question covered by Your Evxcellency’s Commission, 
viz.:—The committal of Georgina Mable and Thomas 
Mable to the Hospital for the Insane at Claremont. 

On the 30th December, 1915, Thomas Mable and 
Georgina Mable, on certificates of Dr. Pope, being 
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deemed insane, were at Katanning committed by 
Messrs, F. M. Tate and Geo. Mann, Js.P., to the 
Perth Public Hospital, by committal orders and certi- 
ficates. 

Copies of the Committal Orders and Certificates 
are appended hereto, and are marked “I” and “F.” 


The evidence of Dr. POPE shows:— 

Qualifications:—Medical practitioner practising at 
Katanning. Experience in insanity.—Usual ecurse of a 
student at the Bethlehem Hospital in London; also six 
months as locum tenens resident medical officer in the 
Colney Hateh Asylum, North London. 

The report (certificate) produced, dated 30th Decem- 
ber, 1915, was witness’s report (1469). 

Witness examined Mable and came to the conclusion 
that he was suffering from delusions of persecution 
(1470). He declared that some of his food was poisoned 
(1471). Mrs. Mable suffered from delusions. She stated 
that she and her husband were mesmerised by cats, that 
the food was poisoned, that stores were broken open 
and interfered with, that there was a smell of chloro- 
form and sulphur In the house (1478). Witness did not 
examine the Mables again (1482). It was on three 
things, namely: that Thomas Mable had fires started 
on his farm by persons unknown, that a horse of his was 
poisoned by something that was not bush poison, that 
he had his food poisoned, that witness came to the con- 
clusion that the man was insane (1534). He formed 
his opinion on the three, not on the one (1537). It 
might have altered his opinion if he found that as a 
fact several fires had been lighted on the farm, showing 
that they were deliberately set going (1538). Mable 
used the word ‘‘ poisoned’’ in his statement that the food 
had been poisoned in such a sense as a person might 
use the term ‘‘fish poisoning’’—ptomaine poisoning 
(1551/3). 

If witness had known that Mable had not covered a 
man with a gun, that fact would have materially af- 
fected his judgment regarding the Mables (1563). He 
came to the conclusion at the time that the patient would 
recover if detained temporarily for treatment in a pub- 
lic hospital (1572). He considered that the facts as 
set out by himself in the certificate were sufficient for 
the purpose of depriving the man of his liberty and put- 
ting him into an asylum (1649). Mable’s delusons re- 
ferred to in the certificate were that fires had been 
lighted on his farm (1651). Witness considered it was 
a delusion that fires were started by unknown people 
in his paddocks (1652). 


The evidence of Dr. BARKER shows:— 


Qua'ifications.—Chief Resident Medical Officer, Perth 
Public Hospital, five years. Thirteen years’ experience 
of insanity in the West. 

His experience of paranoia was more of the early 
stages. He had not actually carried out treatment. 
Witness did not make a specialty of mental cases. 

Mable was admitted to the Perth Public Hospital on 
31/12/15, and sent to the Claremont Hospital for the 
Insane on 3/1/16 (3 and 4). Witness must have seen 
Mable at least once or possibly twice a day. He came 
to the conclusion that the man was not fit to be at 
large. Therefore, he sent him to Claremont. Witness 
considered he was suffering from paranoia (6/8). He 
knew nothing more about him except when he was ealled 
to the inquiry held by Mr. Justice Burnside (10). Wit- 
ness saw Mable on 5th January, 1921, and questioned 
him, He refused to answer (11). Mrs, Mable was ad- 
mitted at the same time, and the result of the wit- 
ness’s inquiries was much the same as from her hus- 
band (12/13). Witness was unable to express a posi- 
tive opinion as to whether Mable was fit to be dis- 
charged. He did not know whether or no he was homi- 
eidal. When he sent him to Claremont, he reckoned he 
was definitely homicidal (16). His opinion was based 
on the result of the short interview on the 5th January, 
1921 (18). Witness was the only doctor who appeared 
before the justices to give evidence (36). Witness 
would not be surprised to know that there were 
fires on Mable’s property. The delusion was that some- 
one had deliberately started the fires (41). Mable’s 
delusion was that he was suffering from persecution 
(42). Witness judged that the fires were due to acci- 
dent, and not deliberately lighted (45). That was the 
only natural conclusion from his ideas of persecution 
(46). Mable made complaint to witness about the 


odour of sulphur and chloroform (48/50), It is pos- 
sible for delusions to wear right away, but there is al- 
ways a chance of recurrence (56). Mable spoke about 
wine being poisoned. There was reference to goods be- 
ing tampered with and poisoned (65). Witness could 
not say whether Mable said in what way the goods had 
been poisoned. ‘‘Pinky’’ (wine) was poisonous without 
actually being poisoned (66/7). Maybe there was a 
basis of fact for the statement (68). Mable said the 
animals with green eyes were like cats (69). If a man 
took sufficient quantities of ‘‘pinky’’ he could see all 
sorts of things (72). Mable said he went to bed with a 
revolver, because someone was persecuting him and light- 
ing fires and wanted to shoot him (74). Witness based 
his report upon that (75). Witness investigated the 
matter as far as he could, but he had no one to carry 
out further inquiries for him (76). Witness did not know 
that paranoia could be permanently arrested (92). <A 
paranoiac who had been under observation for five 
years and had not got any worse would mean that there 
was at least a temporary arrest and no progress (93). 
What witness did not like about Mable was the gun 
business, the homicidal business, At times paranoiacs 
took violent likes and dislikes (95). If one had no 
reason to suspect the case to be homicidal or suicidal, 
there was no occasion to send such a case to a mental 
hospital (106). Witness could not remember whether 
Mable said he went round the grounds looking for 
a person to shoot him or to frighten him (107/9). Wit- 
ness still thought Mable was suffering from paranoia 
(130). In a good many cases, it took a considerable 
time to ascertain whether a person was suffering from 
paranoia, but not in all cases (135). Im this case, the 
man obviously had fixed systematised delusions, which 
could not be shaken (135). His was a very bad case 
(137). On the answers to the witness’s questions, the 
day before he could not say that the patient was still 
suffering from paranoia (138). From what he saw the 
day before, he would not be able to give an opinion as 
to whether Mable was still in a dangerous condition 
(139). After perusing the chart, he would say that 
Mable was still suffering from ideas of persecution and 
was hiding them (140). However, there was nothing 
in the chart about homicidal tendencies, or to show that 
he was dangerous (140). He would not say that there 
was anything in that chart (the Asylum records) to pre- 
vent Mable being allowed out on probation (141). All 
he was afraid of was the danger of homicidal tenden- 
cies (142). On that chart he considered he might be 
allowed out (148). 


The evidence of Mrs. MABLE shows:— 


They appeared before the magistrates. Witness saw 
a man with his arm in a sling. She was told it was 
Dr. Pope. She saw him for only two or three minutes, 
and he asked her about the fires, the groceries, the horse 
dying, and a few other things. He then sent her back 
to the cell (1854). As regards the doctor’s statement 
that she said to him that she and her husband were 
being mesmerised by cats, she never thought of such a 
thing, and could not have stated it (1855). Witness 
never said that their food had been poisoned and stores 
broken into and interfered with. The food was not 
poisoned. They would not have eaten it if they had 
thought it had been poisoned (1857). The cornflour 
and tea were interfered with. The case was all broken 
up (1858). On Christmas night they smelt sulphur or 
gunpowder, or something like that, outside, around the 
harvester, where Mr. Mable was, an unusual smell that 
was not present when she went to bed. It might have 
been gunpowder for all she knew (1859/63). On ar- 
rival at the hospital next day, three or four men came 
through. She did not know whether they were doctors 
or attendants. They asked questions. With regard to 
the doctor’s statement in connection with that examina- 
tion of the 2nd January, that she had told him her 
husband and herself had been chloroformed at night, 
witness said she never thought of chloroform (1868). 
She never said that sulphur had been burned in their 
room, nor that the pistols and rifles were tampered with 
so that they could not be fired. She never saw any- 
thine of the kind described—that there was a masked 
man about the house and that she had seen tame cats 
of all sizes and colours running along wires (1871). 
Before they left Ongerup her boy was almost poisoned 
(1873). He had only the chocolate and orange which 
Connell gave him, and he was sick that night (1874). 
She told the doctor that the horse was poisoned. She 


found the horse dead. She did not know what had 
caused its death (1876). They were sent to Claremont 
the first thing on Monday morning (1878). Twelve 
months afterwards she was put on probation for a 
month. She was held in the asylum altogether for 13 
months (1879). 


The evidence of THOMAS MABLE shows:— 

That they then left Katanning for Perth. Constable 
Jones accompanied them, together with a man in plain 
clothes and a lady. Once during the journey Constable 
Jones brought two cups and gave him coffee and the lady 
tea. (The lady had asked for coffee). Witness drank 
the coffee and the lady drank the tea, instead of vice 
versa. Later on witness saw those three natives at 
Beverley (1087). They arrived at Perth about midday, 
and were taken to the Perth Publie Hospital. His 
brother-in-law, A. Stewart, accompanied them to the 
Perth Public Hospital, together with Constable Jones. 
(1088). Dr. Barker asked him his name and said, 
‘*Did you have any fires on your property at Ongerup?’’ 
Witness replied, ‘‘Yes, plenty of them.’’ He said, 
‘*Did you have a case of goods tampered with?’’ and 


‘‘Did you have a mare  poisoned?’’ and witness 
pledsa. “° Yes He said, ‘‘Did you have a 
case of goods tampered with?’’ and witness 
paid, ‘‘I think sgo.’’ Witness thought he also 


said, ‘‘Did you have a horse mutilated?’’ and witness 
said, ‘‘Yes.’’ Witness was with the doctor for about 
three minutes. He was then taken to the mental ward 
(1089). On the Saturday afternoon the attendant 
Russell brought in a glass of water which a Greek, 
Stevorious, had asked for, but when it came the Greek 
would not take it. Russell tasted the water and de- 
clared it to be all right. Witness never refused water 
from Russell in the ward. During Sunday afternoon 
five gentlemen, one being Dr. Barker, came to his bed- 
side and asked about his case. Witness told them about 
the fires and the horse poisoning and mutilation (1090). 
Dr. Barker interviewed witness when he first went into 
the hospital, while the other four gentlemen interro- 
gated him. He was in the ward once again, but never 
again spoke to him (1092). He wag taken to Clare- 
mont on Monday, 3rd January, 1916 (1093). 


The evidence of THOMAS RUSSELL shows:— 


That in 1915 he was in charge of the mental ward at 
the Perth Public Hospital (2775). He remembered 
Mable coming in (2777). He interviewed Thomas 
Mable, who started to explain to witness about the 
trouble he had had on the farm as regards fires and 
everything else stated in the hospital book (2778). 
(Copy appended hereto). In the first place he said 
there were fires round his home, that his son had been 
blamed for them, that he had -had his horse poisoned, 
and that black blood trickled from its skin, that he 
saw a cat with green eyes come to the window preceded 
by blue lights, that he tried to shoot the cat, but that 
the revolver had been tampered with, that his son had 
been poisoned, that masked men followed him about, 
that he thought he and his family were all going to be 
shot. He said, ‘‘they’’ gave him sulphur or chloroform 
fumes, and hypnotised him. That some wine he had 
had sent up from the vineyard was poisoned, that at 
times when he touched his face with his finger it 
burnt as if it were red hot coals. Mable was quiet and 
well behaved (2779). Mable was in his charge for about 
four days from the 31st December, 1915, and was sent 
to Claremont on the 3rd January- (2781). Dr. Barker 
examined Mahle at least onee a day during that time 
(2782/3). He knew Dr. Barker did examine him ment- 
ally (2784). Mable showed no improvement (2790). 
He questioned him each day. On each occasion Mable 
spoke about the fires, the poisoned horse, and the food. 
He said the food was poisoned. He said it had been 
knocked about and that the stuff had been taken out, 
poisoned, and put back again. About the wild eat, wit- 
ness spoke to him every day and got the same reply— 
“he tried to shoot it, but the revolver was tampered 
with’’ (2791/2801). He said his son was poisoned. He 
told witness that the son was taken sick and attributed 
it to the poisoned food (2803/4): As to the masked 
men following him, he did not give any indication as to 
who they were, but said that he thought that he 
and his family were all going to be shot (2807/8). As 
to the sulphur or chioroform, from what he could make 
out from his conversation with Mable, it was pumped 
into the house, not actually administered to them, with 
the result that they thought they were going to be 
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killed, and so they cleared out (2810/11). He was not 
sure whether Mable said sulphur or chloroform (2813). 
As to the wine, from what he understood from Mable, he 
did not take any of it on account of its being poisoned. 
Apparently, he did taste it, because he said the wine had 
been poisoned. Witness thought it was a five-gallon 
keg of ‘‘Santa Rosa.’’ Witness did not ask him how 
much he took (2816/8). Apart from these matters, 
Mable was quite well behaved and quiet (2821). There 
was another incident which was reported to Dr. Barker 
verbally, but which did not appear in the book. It was 
very hot one day—he thought it was the second day 
Mable was in the Perth Public Hospital. Mable asked 
him for a drink, and when he took it to him he would 
not drink it. He remarked that it was poisoned. Wit- 
ness said, ‘‘Very good; I will throw this out and get 
another cup of water from the bag.’’? Mable again re- 
fused to drink the water, so witness drank half of it 
and asked him to drink the rest. Mable again refused, 
Saying that it was poisoned water. Mable said, ‘‘You 
have something in your system to counteract the 
poison, which I have not got in my system.’?’ (2823). 
Me never drank sufficient considering the state of the 
weather (2825). Witness was not confusing Mable’s 
case with that of the Greek, Stevoriots, who refused to 
take a drink. Stevorious would drink anything (2826). 
Mable never expressed anger or resentment against any- 
one while there (2834). 

The above-mentioned orders of committal purport 
to be obtained and made under Section 7 of “The 
Lunacy Act, 1903’’ This section reads (inter alia) 
as follows :— 

7. (1.) The Justices before whom any such person 
is brought shall call to their assistance any two medical 
practitioners who have previously examined such _per- 
son apart from each other, and separately signed certi- 
ficates in the form of Schedule One. 

If upon examination of such person and such medical 
practitioners and upon other proof (if any) such Jus- 
tices are satisfied that the person is insane and— 

(a) Is without sufficient means of support; or 
(b) Was wandering at large; or 
(c) Was discovered under - circumstances that de- 
note a purpose of committing some offence 
against the law; or 
(d) Is not under proper care and control; or 
(e) Is cruelly treated or neglected by any person 
having or assuming the charge of him: 
and is a proper person to be taken charge of and de- 
tained under care and treatment, the said Justices may 
by an order under their hands in the form of Schedule 
Two, with the particulars contained in Schedule Four, 
direct such person to be removed into a hospital for the 
insane or licensed house to be named in such order, and 
such person shall be forthwith conveyed to, and upon 
production of such order, statement, and medical certi- 
ficates shall be received into and detained in the hos- 
pital or licensed house accordingly. 

The Justices may examine the person deemed to be 
insane and any witness in the matter at any convenient 
place, and proceed in all respects as if such person were 
brought before them at a court of petty sessions. 


(2) Where it appears to the Justices that they can- 
not call to their assistance two medical practitioners 
without causing delay prejudicial to such person, they 
may by order under their hands, but upon the eertifi- 
cate and examination of one medical practitioner alone, 
direct such person to be removed to the hospital for the 
insane or licensed house mentioned in the order. 


But in every such case a certificate, in the form of 
Schedule Six, shall be made by such Justices, and ap- 
pended to such order, directing the reception of such 
person into a reception house, public hospital, or prison 
for immediate treatment, pending his removal to the hos- 
pital for the insane or licensed -house. 


Such person shall be forthwith conveyed to the re- 
ception house, public hospital, or prison, and treated 
therein accordingly and hefore such person shall be re- 
ceived into the hospital for the insane or licensed house, 
one other medical certificate shall be lodged with or 
obtained by the superintendent or officer in charge of 
the reception house, public hospital, or prison, and be 
by him transmitted, together with the order and state- 
ment of the Justices and the original medical certifi- 
cate, to the superintendent or officer in charge of the 
hospital for the insane or licensed house, with the 


patient. 


In connection with Dr. Pope’s certificates, atten- 
tion is drawn firstly to that portion of the certificate 
relating to Thomas Mable, which refers to— 


(1) “Facts indicating insanity observed by my- 
self,” which runs as follows :— 

“Suffering from delusions of persecution. Has 
had fires started on farm by persons unknown. 
A horse poisoned, he states not by bush poison. 
Food has been poisoned and one child nearly 
died !” 

The wording and effect are clearly that the facts 
indicating insanity observed by the doctor himself 
were :-— 

That Thomas Mable was suffering from de- 
lusions of persecution, that he had fires started 
on his farm by persons unknown, that he stated 
he had a horse poisoned not by bush poison, 
that food had been poisoned, and one child 
nearly died. 


Tn view of the fact that the doctor’s certificate is 
the basis on which a Committal Order is made (which 
means the restraint of the liberty of the subject), I 
am of opinoin that the certificate was insufficient as 
a certificate whereon to base a committal order under 
the Lunacy Act. The statements per se as they stand 
in the certificate are, in my opinion, not explicit 
enough whereon to base a committal order. 


In my opinion more certain information as to 
facts indicating insanity should have been sought for 
and obtained, and the certificate enlarged accordingly. 


It is laid down by that eminent alienist, Dr. 
Charles Arthur Mercier, in his Text Book of In- 
sanity of 1914, page 329, as follows:— 


The requirements of the certificates are simple and 
easily satisfied, but it is seldom that they do not econ- 
tain some gross defect that could have been avoided 
by a little ordinary care. The majority of certifying 
practitioners do not even trouble to refer to all the 
marginal notes and to see that al’ are satisfied, nor do 
they read through the certificate when made, to delete 
redundant words, and see that it reads grammatically 
and logically from beginning to end. 

It is also laid down in Taylor’s Principles and 
Practice of Medical Jurisprudence (1920), Vol. 1, 
page 846, as follows :— 

The actual basis of the certificate, the ‘‘facts,’’ A 
medical practitioner must not be too ready to lend him- 
self to the signing of certificates for the confinement of 
persons who may be labouring under harmless delusions. 

Medical practitioners have had some difficulty in as- 
signing the fact or facts upon which their judgment of 
the insanity of a person is based. Mercier has shown 
how little the words ‘‘ Facts indicating insanity ob- 
served by myself,’’ are appreciated or even understood 
by many medical men. The facts are frequently stated 
in a loose and careless manner, showing a complete mis- 
apprehension of their meaning. What is really required 
by the law is a statement of facts observed or witnessed 
by the medical man himself, which would carry convic- 
tion to the mind of any non-professional man reading 
it, that the person to whom it referred was of unsound 
mind. A medical man should in all cases avoid giving 
as a fact indicating insanity, any delusion which might 
in reality have some foundation in truth. 

In paragraph 2 of the certificate, viz.:—“Other 
facts indicating insanity communicated to me by 
others,” attention is drawn to the statement “Con- 
stable Jones states that ... ‘Thomas Mable met a 
man working on a neighbouring farm and covered 
him with a gun, telling him not to move. The gun 


was loaded.’ ” 


This statement should not have been made to the 
doctor. The evidence does not support the state- 
ment. 


On the contrary, the evidence goes to show 
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that Thomas Mable at no time covered anyone with a 
gun, loaded or unloaded, telling him not to move. 

I draw attention to the above, as, in my opinion, 
in view of the fact that the liberty of the subject is 
at stake, the greatest care should be taken in granting 
certificates as to insanity :— 

(a) In regard to ascertaining and expressing 
sufficient facts (not hearsay) on which to 
base a certificate. : 

(b) In stating respectively in paragraphs 1 and 
2 the facts in such a manner as to leave 
no doubt in the mind of a layman that the 
faets are authentic and sufficient. 

The procedure relating to committal laid down by 
Section 7 of the Act provides in the first place that— 

(a) Generally two doctors’ certificates are neces- 


sary. 
(b) In certain eases one doctor’s certificate is 
sufticient. 


(c) If two doctors’ certificates are provided the 
patients shall be committed to an hospital 
(that is, an hospital for the insane) or a 
licensed house; or 

(d) In ease one doctor’s certificate only is pro- 
vided, the fact that one doctor’s certifi- 
cate only ean be obtained shall be noted 
and the justices by their order shall com- 
mit the patient to the hospital for the in- 
sane or licensed house mentioned in the 
order, but that an emergency certificate 
shall at the same time be issued by the 
justices ordering the conveyance of the 
patient in the first place to a reception 
house, publie hospital, or prison tempor- 
arily. 

It must be kept clearly in mind that where, as in 
the cases in question, only one doctor’s certificate is 
provided, the committal order must be to an hospital 
for the insane or licensed house, and the emergency 
certificate issued at the same time must be to a public 
hospital, reception house, or prison. 

According to Section 7 of the Act the justices’ 
Order of Committal must in every case, whether made 
on two doctors’ certificates or one, be directed to the 
hospital for the insane or licensed house mentioned 
in the order. The Perth Public Hospital is neither. 

In the case under review it will be noted that the 
actual Committal Orders in question, instead of ex- 
pressing or directing conveyance to an hospital (for 
the insane) or a licensed house, direct the convey- 
ance of the patient to the Perth Public Hospital—a 
procedure that the Act does not provide for. 

In other words, in the case under review, instead 
of the Committal Orders being directed to the Asylum 
and the Emergency Certificates to the Perth Public 
Hospital, both the Committal Orders referred to and 
the Emergency Certificates are directed to the Perth 
Public Hospital. 

In pursuance of the above-mentioned Committal 
Orders and Emergency Certificates, Thomas Mable 
and Georgina Mable were conveyed to and received 
in the Perth Public Hospital, where they were under 
observation from the 31st December, 1915, to the 
3rd January, 1916. Subsequently a course was taken 
the reason for which is not difficult to understand, 
but the authority for which is hard to discover. Two 
more Perth justices, Messrs. J. M. Lapsley and E. J. 
Hayes, were called in, and they committed Thomas 
Mable and Georgina Mable to the Hospital for the 
Insane, Claremont, and the patients were, under these 


Committal Orders, received into the Asylum on the 
3rd January, 1916, and were subsequently detained 
there. 

Note.—Copies of these Committal Orders are ap- 
pended and are marked “KE” and “TF.” 

These Committal Orders, on the face of them re- 
spectively, show that only one doctor’s certificate 
(that of Dr. Barker, the Chief Resident Medical 
Officer, Perth Public Hospital) was taken as the 
authority for or basis of the order, but Dr. Pope’s 
original certificate was also sent separately, along 
with the patients and the Committal Orders and Dr. 
Barker’s certificates, to the Hospital for the Insane, 
and delivered to the Inspector General of the Insane. 

I cannot find legal authority for the second Com- 
mittal Orders, viz., those of the Perth justices, to the 
Hospital for the Insane, Claremont, although it ap- 
pears to me obvious that the reason for obtaining the 
second Committal Orders was the hope that the same 
might cure the defects of the first Committal Orders 
of the Katanning justices, which ordered the convey- 
ance of the patients to the Perth Public Hospital, 
and in order, at all events to provide some kind of 
authority for the conveyance of the patients to the 
Hospital for the Insane, Claremont. 

As I have said, the only doctor’s certificate men- 
tioned in the second Committal Orders respectively 
was that of Dr. Barker, the Chief Resident Medical 
Officer of the Perth Public Hospital. I desire to 
draw attention to the fact that— 

(a) Only one doctor’s certificate (viz., Dr. 
Barker’s) is mentioned in the second Com- 
mittal Orders as the basis of the orders. 

(b) The section provides that before a patient 
received in the Perth Public Hospital un- 
der an Emergency Certificate is sent on to 
the Hospital for the Insane, the Super- 
intendent shall see that one other doctor’s 
certificate shall be obtained by or lodged 
with him. 

(c) Such second doctor’s certificate was not 
lodged or obtained. 

(d) Dr. Barker’s own certificate was used as one 
certificate, and Dr. Pope’s original certifi- 
eate at the Katanning proceedings was 
utilised as the second medical certificate. 

(e) Dr. Pope’s certificate was the basis of the 
Committal Orders to the Perth Public 
Hospital, and not to an hospital for the 
insane. 

(f) When Dr. Pope gave his certificate upon 
which these last mentioned Committal 
Orders were made, he considered Thdmas 
Mable might recover if detained tempor- 
arily in a public hospital. 


I now propose to deal with the third question in 
Your Exeellency’s Commission, viz. :— 


3rd—THE DETENTION OF GEORGINA MABLE 
AND THOMAS MABLE IN THE HOSPITAL 
FOR THE INSANE AT CLAREMONT. 


Firstly —With regard to the detention of Georgina 
Mable. 


Georgina Mable was received into the Hospital for 
the Insane at Claremont on the 3rd January, 1916, 
where she was detained as suffering from delusions 
of persecution until the 3lst January, 1917, when 
she was discharged on probation. She has since been 
finally discharged and is off the hospital books, 
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Note.—The Asylum records of her ease are ap- 
pended, and marked No. 1. 

I am satisfied that the detention of Georgina 
Mable was justified, on the ground of her mental 
condition, viz., that she suffered from delusions. 


Secondly.—With regard to the detention of Thomas 
Mable. 

Thomas Mable was received into the Hospital for 
the Insane at Claremont on the 3rd January, 1916, 
as suffering from delusional insanity. He has since 
that date been, and is now, detained in that hospital. 

Note—The Asylum records of his case are ap- 
pended, and marked No. 2. 

The question at issue is important, as it involves 
the lberty of the subject, viz., the lifelong inearcera- 
tion in an asylum or otherwise of Thomas Mable. 

I desire to preface my remarks by stating that, in 
order to assist in obtaining a clear understanding of 
the matter, it is essential to continually bear in mind 
the subject matter contained in the following para- 
graphs, viz.:— 

(a) The Inspector General of the Insane and 
the Superintendent of the Claremont 
Asylum and the medical practitioners re- 
spectively (other than Drs. Blackall and 
Webster) who gave evidence, diagnosed 
the mental disorder from which Thomas 
Mable suffered and suffers, to be para- 
noia, i.e., chronic systematised delusions 
of persecution as distinct from any minor 
mental disorder. 

(b) This terrible disorder, according to all 
authorities, is incurable and renders the 
patient a potentially dangerous homicidal 
or suicidal lunatic, who should be confined 
in an institution and not allowed at large. 

With a view to assist in thoroughly understanding 
the question, I set out hereunder somewhat fully ex- 
tracts (on paranoia) from the work of Dr. Charles 
Arthur Mercier’s “A Text Book of Insanity.” Dr. 
Mercier is a recognised alienist of high standing, and 
other high authorities agree in the main with his 
statements :— 


Paranoia. 
Page 281. 


In the first of these, the delusions are called system- 
atised, not a very happy term, but one that is fixed in 
use. 

By a systematised delusion is meant a delusion which, 
to use the language of modern psychology, constitutes 
an ‘‘appereeptive system.’’ It is an organised body 
of (false) knowledge, and it differs from other de- 
lusions in the fact that it colours the whole life of the 
patient; it regulates his daily conduct; it provides him 
with an explanation of all his experiences that are 
otherwise inexplicable; it is his theory of the cosmos. 

For instance, his delusion is that he is influenced by 
telephones. Whatever he does, and whatever happens 
to him that is in the least out of the ordinary course, 
is due to the telephones. He sees a pretty flower, and, 
forgetful of the regulations in the case made and pro- 
vided, he plucks it; then he remembers the rule against 
picking flowers. It was the telephone that made him 
pick it. Intent upon the beauty of some floral gem, he 
trips over a grass verge; it was the telephone that made 
him trip. He sits down to write, but finds his mind con- 
fused; telephones again. He plays whist, and revokes; 
the telephone made him do so. He plays billiards and 
loses, the telephone kept his balls out of the pockets 
and put his adversary’s in. His nose begins to bleed, 
the telephones did it. He gets annoyed and throws his 
book across the room, the telephone prompted him, or 
possessed him ard threw the book for him. He sees two 
strangers meet and chat on the opposite side of the 


street, the telephone is talking to them about him, or 
they are talking to him through the telephone, or the 
telephone is mixed up with them in some mysterious 
way. 

The precise character of the systematised delusion is 
very widely different in different cases, but in all there 
are several features in common. Through every system- 
atised delusion there runs the thread of persecution, 
which connects them all together in a single well-char- 
acterised group. Every systematised delusion is a de- 
lusion of persecution. The influence, whatever it be, 
that acts upon the patient, is always an influence adverse 
to him. Secondly, the delusion is a fixed delusion; it en- 
dures without material change, often without appreci- 
able change, for years and years. Thirdly, it is asso- 
ciated more closely and more conspicuously than any 
other form of delusion with confusion of thought. 
Fourthly, more often than any other delusion it is as- 
sociated .-with hallucination. 


The character of the delusions is very various, though 
as has been said, the idea of persecution runs through 
them all. The persecutor may be a specific individcal, an | 
in that case may have a real existence or be whol'y im- 
aginary. In a certain case, e.g., the patiert was annoye | 
by a man whom he had never seen, but whose presence 
he felt, whose name was Girardot, and who haunted the 
lanes and fields about the patient’s residence, armed with 
an apparatus of mirrors and lenses by which he was en- 
abled to see at all times what the patient was doing, and 
to locate him se accurately that he could pour upon him 
without fail a stream of electricity, which produced 
baleful effects. Not infrequently the persecutor is 
identified as the superintendent of the asylum, or the 
governor of the gaol, in which the patient has been de- 
tained, and who still, by his emissaries, torments the 
patient, years after the latter has been transferred to 
other eare. They haunt the neighbourhood; they are 
under the floor, in the cellars; they are in rooms above, 
or on the roof; they are in adjoining rooms; every mis- 
hap, every inconvenience, every disappointment that hap- 
pens to the patient is ordered by them. Or the persecu- 
tors are not specifically identified, but pervade the com- 
munity. The people in the streets talk tu each other 
about him; they look at him in meaning ways; if they 
smile or laugh, it is in contempt or derision of him; if 
he eatches scraps of their conversation, this also has re- 
ference to him. He sees two men meet who are total 
strangers to him; they shake hands, they smile, and ask 
each other how they do; the shake of the hands is a 
Masonic grip by which each recognises that the other 
is in the plot; the smile is an expression of triumph that 
they have succeeded in their nefarious desicn against 
him; the question and answer, while seemingly inno- 
eent, really refers in some way to him, and means that 
he is a blasphemer, a murderer, an adulterer, or what 
not. In some eases the delusion is of bodily disfigure- 
ment; for instance, the nose is too large, is so large 
as to attract attention, and the universal topic of con- 
versation, wherever the patient appears, is the size of 
HISMUOSG (085. ae opiemeseets 


Perhaps the commonest of all the forms of persecu: 
tory delusion is that of being acted upon by some un- 
seen influence; and usually the latest conspicuous dis- 
covery in physies is pressed into the service, and be- 
comes the prosecuting agent. In the early part of the 
last century, paranoiaes were persecuted by steam-en- 
gines; later, the telegraph was the means of their per: 
secution, then as successive discoveries were made, e’e- 
tricity, hypnotism, mesmerism, animal magnetism, tele- 
phones, the Rontgeu rays, and wireless telegraphy were 
made responsible for their sufferings. The majority 
still ascribe their persecution to electricity, and the 
‘¢electries’’ constitute the largest class of paranoiacs. 
But they are assiduous readers of the newspapers, for 
they see in the daily prints references to themselves in 
the items of news and in the leading articles; and 
whenever a new physical discovery is announced, it is 
appropriated by them as a means of persecution, and 
the more obscure it is in its nature, the less they are 
able to:understand of the new process, the more it com- 
mends itself to them as a persecuting agent. This seems 
to be the ground upon which electricity is so often 
selected. Sometimes, however, nothing sufficiently mys- 
terious exists among the known natural agents, and 
then a new agelt is invented to account for the suf- 
ferings. Dr. Conolly Norman gives an instance of a 
patient who ascribed his persecution to a ““typhone, ”’ 
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and of another whose thoughts were ‘‘read by a hypo- 
phone and translated into logarithms.’? A patient com- 
plained to me that he was persecuted by ‘infernal 
traces mystery’’; another was annoyed by ‘‘injury stuff 
like smoke’’; and another by microscopical glasses. 

While it is not very uncommon for the centre of the 
persecution to be some bodily peculiarity—the large nose 
or the deformed mouth, which attracts the attention of 
bystanders, and sets them talking about it, and nudging 
each other as the patient goes about the streets—it is 
more common for the mysterious influence to be exerted 
upon the mind. Other people read their thoughts, or 
think their thoughts, or put thoughts into their minds, 
or deprive them of the power of thinking, or say or do 
things through them which they would not say or do of 
themselves. 

Delusions of persecution are always associated with 
confusion of mind. No doubt with all delusions there 
is more or less confusion, or the delusion would not con- 
tinue; but in mo ease is the confusion of mind so con- 
spicuous and complete as it is in eases of paranoia. The 
delusion is in no way so clearly defined, so sharply cut, 
so definite in expression, as it is in the delusions, for 
instance, of abasement and of exaltation. The con- 
fusion is often conspicuous in the very statement of the 
delusion itself, as in the case of the man who was per- 
secuted by ‘‘infernal traces mystery,’’ or when a man 
is referred to in terms which he cannot repeat, by per- 
sons whom he hag never seen, under circumstances that 
he cannot identify; but if the delusion itself appears to 
be definite, as when the persecution is the utterance of 
specific expressions by a specified person, a little conver- 
sation, a little questioning of the patient, will nearly 
always elicit a statement which is a mere farrago of non- 
sense, an unintelligible jumble of words. 

Pages 287/8. 

The conduct of the paranoiac is dominated by his de- 
lusion. In this is the marked and conspicuous differ- 
ence between paranoia and mere fixed delusion. In the 
latter, the patient goes about his work like an ordinary 
mortal, and refers to his delusion at intervals only, 
between which there is nothing to distinguish his con- 
duct from that of a sane person. But the delusions of 
the paranoiaec dominate his whole life. They are with 
him every hour and every minute of the day. They 
keep him from his work, they interfere with whatever 
he tries to do. However he is ceeipied he feels the 
electric shocks, he hears the voices abusing him or econ- 
spiring against him, he is conscious of the vapours 
pouring upon him, and under these circumstances he can- 
not work, he cannot maintain any steady employment. 
If we watch him, we see him twitch, start, and jump, as 
the shocks affect him, or we notice his expectant at- 
titude; we see him absorbed in contemplation of his 
visions, or we hear him answer and expostulate with his 
hallucinatory voices. Another thing that prevents him 
from pursuing his business is the necessity of avoiding 
his persecutors. To this end, he eschews going out in 
the daytime; he eannot remain long in one residence; he 
frequently and suddenly changes his lodgings; if he is 
well-to-do, he travels from country to country to escape 
from the annoyances, hoping in each to find more effi- 
cient police, able to give him protection. But the most 
important character of the conduct in persecutory de- 
Iusion is the tendency to violence and to homicide that 
so often exists. The continuance of the persecution, the 
futility of all measures taken against it, the refusal of 
the authorities to interfere, the general neglect of, and 
disbelief in, his trouble, at last generate a degree of 
exasperation which prompts it may be to violence, it 
may be to murder. When the persecutor is identified 
with any specific person, the violence is, naturally, 
directed against that person; but when, as so often 
happens, no accessible person or no specific individual 
is identified as the persecutor, then the violence may be 
directed against anyone, and is usually directed against 
some person in a prominent position, the avowed motive 
being ‘‘to draw attention to the case.’’ 

It is an incurable and irrecoverable malady. 

The broad general rule is that paranoia is irrecover- 
able. Curative treatment there is none. 

Page 290. 

The need of restraint in an institution is more im- 
perative in paranoia than in any other form of insanity, 
and the rule is stringent that no paranoiae should be 
allowed at large. If he is so allowed, his perpetration 
of a murder is n¥erely a matter of time, and is certain 
to take place if time be allowed. Scarcely a week, and 


never a month, passes in which the newspapers do not 
report a murder conmitted by a person suffering from 
this form of insanity and one who obviously ought to 
nave been placed in an asylum years before. 


Page 321. 


Lastly, all paranoiacs ovght to be detained in institu- 


tions. All such patients are potential homicides, and 
scarcely a month passes without the commission of a 
murder by a patient of this description, who had given 


abundant evidence beforehand that he ought to be under 


efficient control. 
Appendiz B—page 345. 

The two varieties in which the writing of letters is 
most characteristic are general paralysis and para- 
noia. 

It is worth noting that another authority, Diefen- 
dorf, lays it down— 

Page 423, 

The disease (paranoia) is uncommon, constituting 
only one to four per cent. of the cases admitted to in- 
sane hospitals. 

And Stoddart also lays it down— 

Page 373. 

Paranoia is characterised by the progressive develop- 

ment of systematised delusions. 


I have already expressed my definite opinion that 
at the time of his arrest (and committal), Thomas 
Mable was suffering from delusions, and that his 
mental condition at the time was such as to justify 
his arrest and committal. It therefore becomes neces- 
sary to decide whether his mental condition now is 
such as to warrant the conclusion, either— 

(1.) (a) That he suffered from ordinary delus- 

ional insanity, and if so— 
(b) Whether he has recovered therefrom 
sufficiently to be discharged— 
1. Permanently, or 
2. On probation; or 

(2.) That he has suffered and still suffers from 
paranoia—in which case there would be little or no 
hope for him. 

The above extracts, taken from text books by re- 
cognised authorities on mental diseases, show the 
chief characteristics of paranoia to be as follows :— 

(1.) It is an incurable and irrecoverable malady 
and there is no curative treatment. 

(2.) The patient suffers from systematised de- 
lusions of persecution. 

(3.) It is a progressive disease. 

(4.) The most important character of the con- 
duct in persecutory delusions is the ten- 
dency to violence and homicide. 

A typical example of paranoia is given above. 

The following general medical practitioners ex- 
amined Thomas Mable at various times, and gave 
evidence at the inquiry :— 


1. Dr. Webster. 

2... Draetrett: 

3. Dr. Moss. 

4. Dr. MeWhae. 

5. Dr. Clement. 

6. Dr. Merryweather. 


In addition Drs. Barker, Pope, and Birmingham 
gave evidence. 

In regard to the evidence of Drs. Barker and Pope, 
[ do not consider it necessary to here set out particu- 
lars thereof, as Mr. Keall, in his address, stated that 
he did not rely on their evidence as carrying weight, 
and I agree with his view. 

I take the like view of the evidence of Dr. Bir- 
mingham, for the reasons :— 

(1.) That the doctor did not personally examine 
Thomas Mable; and 
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(2.) Had never treated cases of paranoia; and 

(3.) Did not consider he had enough experience 
to say whether paranoiaes should be dis- 
charged, 

Also the doctor, subsequently to the giving of his 
evidence, addressed a letter to me, (letter appended, 
marked “5”) to the effect that :—‘He could lay no 
claim to be an alienist in so much as he had very 
little experience of the treatment of mental cases, 
but he might fairly say he had had a good deal of 
experience in assessing the mental state of insane 
persons in connection with the mental survey of 
patients applying for release.” 

I take in some degree, though not altogether, the 
same view of the evidence of Dr. Webster, for the 
reason that, although he examined Thomas Mable on 
two oceasions— 

(1.) He did not have all the records before him 
at the time, and his examinations were 
based on Thomas Mable’s own written 
statements alone. 

(2.) He said in his evidence that in consequence 
he recognised his examinations as a fal- 
lacy. 

At the same time I am satisfied that Thomas 
Mable’s statement contained substantially the facts 
surrounding the case. 

In endeavouring to arrive at a decision on this 
momentous question, which may either brand 
Thomas Mable or not as an incurable and a potenti- 
ally dangerous homicidal or suicidal. lunatic, it must 
be remembered the stake is a big one, the biggest 
possible—his lifelong incarceration or: liberty. 

Therefore it is essential to weigh and sift to the 
last point— 

(a) The qualifications as alienists or experience 
in the treatment of paranoia of the above 
general medical practitioners who gave 
evidence, to pass a definite opinion; and 
whether they possessed better qualifiea- 
tions and opportunities than the doctors 
disearded by Mr. Keall, for forming an 
opinion. 

(b) The value generally of their evidence. 

Exception may possibly be taken to my following 
this course, but I cannot allow such possibility to 
influence me in a plain duty. 

The following extracts of evidence are taken by me 
from the full report of the evidence of the before- 
mentioned medical practitioners given at the inquiry. 
(The full report of evidence accompanies this report, 
and ean be referred to if desired) :— 


Dr. WEBSTER :— 

Is a physician practising in Perth. Was formerly 
Principal Medical Officer at the Perth Public Hospital, 
where he had experience in observing mental cases a 
number of years ago (189). 

He examined Mable about the middle of 1920 (151). 
He subsequently examined him in December last, Drs, 
Blackall and Juett being present (158/9). To the best 
of his knowledge, Thomas Mable was not insane, but he 
would not challenge any doctor’s opinion to the contrary 
(173). Any opinion he could possibly express could not 
be acted upon. If he were asked as an executive officer 
he would tell you, but he had no wish to express his 
opinion, because it would bring him into conflict with 
men acting in an executive capacity (175). As regards 
leave from the asylum, he could not. distinguish be- 
tween two weeks and two months and between two 
months and six months (178). He could see no evidence 
of progressiveness. If Mable was a homicidal para- 
noiae five years ago it was retrogressive now. That 
destroyed the definition of progressive delusional in- 
sanity because he understood Mable was a delusional 
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maniac with homicidal tendencies. Mable was allowed out 
for 13 days without showing any tendency to homieide. 
Therefore, it could not be progressive so far as homi- 
cidal tendency was concerned (183). Ile did not set 
himself up as a mental expert (186). He had read 
Mable’s statement very carefully, He could find noth- 
ing in his evidence and answers which led him to be- 
lieve Mable insane (190). Mable was quite clear as to 
his statement about having seen blacks. He could not 
understand how 15 fires could oeeur in one paddock under 
such conditions. -There was no indication of insanity in 
that (196). Witness knew nothing about cats daneing 
on wires (198). The matter of the case of goods being 
broken and the contents tampered with was referred to 
in the statement (201). He took it that the reference 
to the goods being tampered with implied that they had 
been poisoned, because Mable’s wife was sick (202). 
Mable said the wine had a peculiar taste and that they 
gave up using it, because they thought it had been 
poisoned (204). Witness did not know anything about 
the matter of Mable and his wife having been ehloro- 
formed and sulphur being burned in the room at night, 
and the rifle having been tampered with and not going 
off (206). He did not go into the question of the mare 
being tampered with and rendered lame, and animals 
with green eyes dancing in the room. Mable apparently 
forgot that. Mable was quite prepared to contradict 
many of these statements (207). Witness was not pre- 
pared to say they went into the matter with any degree 
of completeness. Witness’s evidence was given on the 
document written by Mable. He could quite see the 
fallacy of it (209). Witness understood that the person 
against whom Mable had a grudge, or who had a grudge 
against him, lived in Perth (211). There was no evidence 
that Mable did not come across him. He would be pre- 
pared to let him out just as much now. He would not 
pit his opinion against the opinions of those who had been 
watching Mable for years in the institution. So far as 
he could gather, the grounds for Mable’s detention were 
that he was a paranoiae with tendencies of a dangerous 
nature so far as the community was concerned. Never- 
theless he was allowed out quite unattended in Perth. 
The obvious conclusion is, either that the grounds on 
which he was detained were not bona fide or else he had 
no business to be at large several days at a time (213). 
He did not consider Mable was suffering from paranoia 
when he saw him. There was no evidence of delusions 
or insanity (215). Supposing he had been insane, he 
would say he had recovered to a considerable extent 
(216). He would say that there was a marked change 
in Mable’s condition, judging by the asylum chart read. 
and it left no trace of insanity now (220). He would 
agree to Mable’s being allowed out on probation strictly 
for the reason that he had been out on probation before 
and for no other reason (221). If he was a homicidal 
paranoiac, he should not be allowed out. If he was a 
homicidal paranoiaec why was he allowed out? (221). 
He took it that Mable was not a homicidal paranoiac 
now. The delusions were certainly not of a homicidal 
character now (222). In consequence, he thought Mable 
most assuredly might be allowed out on probation 
(223). The general opinion was that homicidal para- 
nolacs were never cured (226). As to whether it would 
be unwise to allow the man to have similar causes af- 
fecting his mind again, witness stated Mable had been 
allowed out for a certain time and would come into 
contact with such cases. One of those he considered 
responsible was the Commissioner of Police. [It was not 
far from Hay-street to Beaufort-strect. Mable’s opinion 
was that Commissioner Connell put him into the asylun. 
If that were so, why let Mable out on the streets of 
Perth, where he had a very fair chance of meeting the 
Commissioner? (227). There was no reference to homi- 
cidal tendencies at the present time. Mable had mixed 
up the boy with the father, and his hostility towards 
the boy was mixed up with the attitude towards the 
father (230). Mable had no homicidal tendency regard- 
ing the person who poisoned or interfered with the 
food. He said he might have been mistaken (232). It 
was absurd to give an opinion on Mable’s statement if 
other evidence was available (234). Mable was cross- 
examined closely seriatim as regards his statement. Dr. 
Blackall was in the chair (235). Mable’s statement 
with regard to the wine being interfered with was not 
satisfactory, but it was so in regard to the food (243). 
He did not place his opinion on a level with those of 
skilled alienists and neurologists (213). 


Dr. JUETT :— 

Is a medical practitioner practising in Perth. He 
has not acted as «a medical officer in any mental 
asylum, except at Ashhurst at Oxford, which was a war 
mental hospital (2477). He has had a good deal to do 
with nervous complaints amongst soldiers (2479). He 
would not pit his opinion against men like the Inspector 
General of the Insane and the Superintendent of the 
Claremont Hospital for the Insane, and would sub- 
ordinate his opinion to theirs (2534/6). 


He examined Mable about the 14th December last, 
and seven days subsequent to that with Dr, Blackall and 
Dr. Webster (2474/5). Prior to that he read a state- 
ment of the case which Mable wrote (2476). On the 
first occasion he examined Mable alone for about two 
hours (2480). He could not decide that Mable had any 
delusions of insanity if his statements were facts. Then 
came the question of Mable’s criticism to him of other 
evidence, such as Dr. Barker’s, Mr. Moore’s, and that 
of other people whom witness could not remember. This 
evidence was to the effect that he had seen various 
animals, the description of which hardly coincided with 
the animals one usually sees. Witness then questioned 
him on the subject of aleohol (2480). If the evidence 
regarding the animals was true, he was suffering from 
hallucinations (2481). At witness’s second examination, 
at which Dr. Blackall and Dr. Webster were present, 
Mable still maintained that the evidence regarding these 
animals, ete., amounted to lies, that Dr. Barker’s evi- 
dence was not the truth, and, not accepting the view that 
this evidence given on oath could be untrue, witness came 
to the conelusion that Mable at the time was insane. At 
the third examination, on Sunday, 9th January, witness 
asked Mable why he considered Dr. Barker and the 
other witnesses had persisted in giving false evidence 
against him, with what motive and to help whom. He 
said, ‘‘To get me into the asylum,’’ and ‘‘To help 
whom.’’ He said, ‘‘The Connells.’’ Witness asked him 
if he meant that and he answered, hesitatingly, ‘‘ Yes.’’ 
Witness then concluded that Mable was suffering from 
systematised delusions of persecution, on the ground that 
all this evidence had been given falsely, with a view to 
committing him to the asylum to help the Connells; 
that is, that he was suffering from paranoia and that 
he had ecentre@ his delusions on the Connells. At wit- 
ness’s examination he sought for evidence of homicidal 
tendencies. The only evidence he could obtain was that 
he (Mable) carried a gun and a revolver when he was 
walking over to the Connell’s on Boxing day, 1915. Wit- 
ness could not then decide whether Mable carried a gun 
for the purpose of protecting himself against what is 
given in evidence as hallucinations, that is, in fear, or 
with the idea of attacking someone. Witness could not 
decide that Thomas Mable intended to attack the Con- 
nells, because he eave up the gun tamely when asked to 
do so (2482). Witness saw no positive evidence that 
Mable intended doing harm to anyone (2483). The 
systematisation was when he said that false evidence 
had been given with a view to getting him into the 
asylum and he centred his belief on the ground that it 
was to help the Connells (2485). If the question ‘‘ To 
help whom,’’ had not come from witness and he (Mable) 
had not made that reply, all witness could then have said 
was that he could find no systematisation (2486/8). 
And without systematisation there is no paranoia; that 
is the definition of paranoia (2489). Witness did not 
find any evidence of systematisation during his first two 
hours’ examination of Mable (2490). He did not find 
any evidence of definite systematisation during his 
second lone examination in conjunction with Drs. Black- 
all and Webster (2491). At the end of the second 
examination witness could find no evidence of system- 
atisation with fixation on any individual or group of in- 
dividuals (2493); and it was only on the third examina- 
tion and in answer to his question ‘‘To help whom?’’ 
that he found any definite evidence of systematisation 
(2494). In view of the fact that every paranoiac with 
delusions of persecution fixed on any individual or 
eroup of individuals was a potential homicide, he would 
not advise leave while he (Mable) could come in con- 
tact with the object of his delusions, the individuals 
who he considered were persecuting him. It was just 
on that rule (2504). That was the rule given in the 
text books (2505). Witness felt competent to give an 
opinion whether or not Mable was now in a fit con- 
dition to be allowed out, from his knowledge of the case 


(2526). A decided 
(252 He would 


opinion, but with qualifications 
(2527). not advise Mable’s discharge in 
Western Australia, on the ground that witness had con- 
cluded Mable was suffering from paranoia and delu- 
sions of persecution, which he considered fixed and 
eentred in the Connells (2528/9). The delusions were 
that several witnesses had committed perjury for the 
purpose of getting him: into the asylum to assist the 
Connells. He did not know in what way they were to 
assist the Connells. That was the only ground (2530). 
There were no signs of hostility to the Connells at all. 
He was basing his opinion on the rule that he was a 


potential souree of danger to the Connells (2531). 
Mable should not be discharged here, simply on the 


ground that any case of paranoia with delusions of per- 
secution fixed or centred in any individual or group of 
individuals was a potential source of danger to those in- 
dividuals (2533). Witness would not say he (Mable) 
was homicidal (2537). While he still retained this de- 
lusion he was possibly a dangerous man to let out 
(2544). Witness’s opinion was that Mable should not 
have been allowed out at all (2545). Witness did not 
agree that Mable should have been allowed out, not 
where he could come into contact with the object of his 
delusions (2547). Knowing what he did, he would not 
have let him out (2549). Provided he (Mable) would 
not come into contact with the persons who he considered 
were persecuting him, witness would allow him out in 
this State (2553). He (Mable) should report at weekly 
or fortnightly intervals (2554). Witness would not 
take the responsibility of allowing him out in any eir- 
cumstances where he would come into contact with the 
persons who he thought were persecuting him (2555). 
He would allow him out, reporting at weekly intervals, 
until such time as there was no chance of his coming 
into contact with these persons (2556). Witness would 
allow him out altogether, provided he showed no pro- 
gression in the disease and did not transfer his delu- 
sions to somebody else (2557). From the chart witness 
thought he (Mable) had remained stationary. He still 
retained the delusions of persecution, but had not pro- 
gressed (2559). 


Dr, MOSS aa 


Ts a medical practitioner practising in Perth. Tle was 
attached to the Fremantle Asylum for some months 


when Dr. Blackall was in England. He had also been in 
a receiving home as house surgeon, He had had a good 
deal of experience in Melbourne also, and had been in 
general practice for many years (2604). 


As a result of listening to his (Mable’s) evidence 
and of witness’s examination with Dr. MeWhae and 
Dr. Pope, he thought that Thomas Mable was suffer- 
ing from systematised delusional insanity. He appeared 
to be trying to conceal some of the delusions which he 
did have. Any evidence which he thought might pre- 
judice his case he referred to as being false. His judg- 
ment was at fault, and paranoia was essentially a dis- 
ease of the judgment. That was characterised by per- 
seeutory delusions. Paranoia was very frequently an 
hereditary disease. Witness could not get his heredity. 
He was willing to pick out anyone as a persecutor. He 
was the centre of a web, and he had gradually system- 
atised his delusions (2564). He would have persons 
of that kind under observation for a little while (2565). 


When the systematised ideas became systematised de- 
lusions of persecution which affected their lives and 
their mode of living (2567).  Systematised delusions 


would be worked up from one little thing to affect the 
whole of a man’s life, so that everything he thought 
was tinctured by it (2571). He could point to Mable’s 
life, which was tinctured in that way. The whole of 
his (Mable’s) actions since that Boxing day were tine- 
tured in that way (2572). They affected his mode of 
life at the time and he still had the delusions, so he 
presumed they would affect him now (2574). He was 
showing the effect of them (2576). So far as his 
(Mable’s) mode of living was affected, he only had 
the experience of one day (2578). It was not possible 
for cases of systematised delusions to recover (2605). 
It seemed to him that the man was at last systematis- 
ing. It seemed to him that he had at last got down to 
Commissioner Connell and to the blacks (2633). And 
if to-morrow instead of Commissioner Connell he said 
it was Dr. Anderson or Dr. Moss, he would say that he 
had changed (2634). Witness said he (Mable) had 
fixed on Commissioner Connell now. He had discarded 


but he could not 
To witness he was a typical 
case of paranoia (2635). Witness said Mable thought 
the food was poisoned, because he subsequently refused 
food from the police at Tambellup (2645). Witness 
could not account for him (Mable) taking meals at 
Ongerup on the night of his arrest (2646/7). Witness 
was trying to deal with that case like an ordinary 
lunacy certificated case, and if he found a man was 
insane he would say so. He was absolutely neutral in 
this case. He was not trying to make out a case against 
Mable. He examined the man as carefully as he could. 
He spent the whole of one day watching him (2649), 
He examined him, he understood, at the wish of the Com- 
missioner, in order that he might give an opinion. He 
had tried to deal with it as an ordinary mental ease, 
and after all, that was all it was. He had gone about it 
just the same as in any other case (2650). Sometimes 
paranoia stopped, but it might break out again (2651). 
It would be possible, and it was usual, to release a per- 
son suffering from paranoia conditionally on his being 
sent to some other place, where there was no likelihood 
of his coming into contact with any particular person 
concerned in the ease (2654). ‘Taking the case of 
Mable, if he knew that he would go to Queensland or 
Victoria or any place away from Western Australia, he 
would not have any objection to releasing him. P: ara- 
noiaes frequently improved when they were sent away. 
In any case, there would be no danger to the persons 
concerned over here (2655). Witness did not think there 
vas any need for surprise that Mable should think that 
Connell was responsible for his goiftg to the asylum. 
He considered it was a delusion regarding Mr. Con- 
nell (2659/C€0); the delusion being that he was the 
cause of the trouble (2661). In answer to the question: 
— ‘There is evidence that Mr. Connell was finally re- 
sponsible for his arrest. That: being so, where is there 
a delusion regarding Mable’s statement that Connell was 
the cause of his trouble, seeing that he is in fact the 
person who was responsible for his being arrested,’’ 
witness replied that he could see the point. He could 
only go on the opinion he formed (2663). In answer 
to the question:—‘‘Do you think in such circumstances 
you would yourself have feelings of friendship and love 
for Mr. Connell,’’ witness replied—‘‘I would not ex- 
pect to have those feelings. That is all part of the 
system. That is the peculiar part of it.’’ (2665). The 
system was:—‘‘ arly in the piece Mable put down all 
his troubles to the machinations of Commissioner Con- 


his food poisoning, or pretended to, 
mask all his delusions. 


nell. Cecil Connell was the son of the Commissioner.’’ 
(2666). He (Mable) thought Connell was persecuting 
him. He could not appreciate his condition. His mind 


was full of persecutional delusions and now he thought 
Connell was the head of all his troubles (2668). There 
was nothing to prove that the dams were not poisoned, 
and there was nothing to prove that he was not chased 
by four niggers. He could not prove all those matters, 
but they were part of the whole scheme of his delusions 
of persecution (2674). As regards the poisoning of the 
Jovernment dam, he (Mable) did not say that they 
were poisoned in the ordinary sense of the word, but 
had been fouled or polluted. He did not make that 
explanation to those people at the time, but he subse- 
quently concocted that view. That is in accordance 
with typical paranoia cases. He said the food was tam- 
pered with during the later stages. Formerly, he had 
said it was poisoned (2675). Regarding the suggestion 
that he (Mable) used the word poison (with reference 
to the ease of goods) in the sense of ptomaine poison: 
these paranoiacs were like skilled borers; when you got 


them into a corner they quickly got out again. If he 
had only those delusions and if every other story he 
told fitted in with the other evidence, witness would 


ke very chary of giving a certificate against him. But 
he must Tak at the whole picture, and in his opinion, 
he was a typical clinical picture of a paranoiae (2680). 
Witness could not state that he (Mable) was not chased 
by four black men, but he took all the picture in, to- 
gether with the evasive answers. He denied evidence 
given on oath (2686). As to where were the delusions, 
he could only deseribe the whole thing as a picture. If 
you were going to cut out one little thing and say, 
‘<There is a bent tree,’’ he should be forced to contra- 
dict you. This man showed a clinical picture of a 
paranoiae who had skilled himself in what he should 
say. The more you examined a paranoiae the less com- 
muniecative did he become (2687). Witness considered 
him dangerous. He thought Connell was persecuting 


him. It was quite sufficient reason for him (2688/90). 
If he had wanted to do harm to Connell, he could have 
done it when he was so frequently allowed out between 
1917 and 1920; but had he then picked on Connell 
(2693)? If his condition was then what it was now, he 
did not think it was justifiable to allow him out on those 
occasions (2695). His condition was more advanced now 
than in 1915 (2696). He scareely agreed with Dr, 
Juett, who considered it arrested (2697), Witness 
thought he should not be allowed out at all (2701). 


Dr. MCWHAE :— 

Is a medical practitioner practising in Perth. He saw 
Mable on the 9th January and on the 19th January. 
He (Mable) said that the following persons conspired 
against him:—Hume, McPherson, the Connells, the 
police, and in addition some other unnamed persons; that 
they all conspired together to perform the acts men- 
tioned. He further said that Conuell was the control 
head of this persecution. Mable, during his examina- 
tion, showed on several occasions bitterness and excite- 
ment; first, when he mentioned the name of Connell 
as the control head of the persecution. Witness con- 
sidered those facts sufficient, and that they showed he 
was still suffering from paranoia from the time of his 
arrest to the present (2843). - He would not say there 
had been any retrogression in his condition; there had 
been a definite improvement (2844). Assuming there 
was a basis of faet for those delusions, he would not 
alter his opinion in any way. The things might have 
oceurred; it was his interpretation which was wrong 
(2848). An unsound judgment was not necessarily a 
delusion of persecution (2855). Paranoia was not the 
actual occurrence of the facts. The facts might 
occur. The judgment was affected, the judgment was 
insane, and an insane theory was formed to account for 
the facts. He could not get away from the belief that 
Mable was convinced that these people had definitely 
set out to persecute him, to put him into the asylum, 
and had sworn lies in the witness box. Witness could 
not believe that that belief was a sane one (2856). 
Mable’s judgment. that this was a conspiracy amongst 
five people was insane (2863). That was his belief; 
he had said so to witness (2864/5). It was not Con- 
nell alone; it was this conspiracy between these men 


which made it an insane belief—that Connell was the 
fountain head and that it was done (2866/7). It was 
at the first meeting that this came out (2871). When 


Drs. Juett and Blackall were there (2872). Witness’s 
judgment with regard to these five facts about the 
fires, groceries, poison, blackfellows, and wire, had beon 
‘established on consideration of the fact that Mable had 
maintained that Hume, MePherson, the Connell’s, the 
police, and others had conspired to injure him (2891). 
Mable was saying far more. He said that not only did 
they lie, but that they conspired to get him into the 
asylum (2898). Assuming that on the Christmas night 
there was an indulgence by Mable in bad wine, it was 
quite possible that would account, first of all. for a 
number of the hallucinations, and for Mable’s entire 
forgetfulness of the number’ of things he said or did 
on the following day (2906). Witness objected to his 
animosity and bitterness against them. He conld not 
get away from the bitterness he expressed (2909). Wit- 
ness quite believed he had never exhibited any homi- 
cidal tendencies (2912). He looked upon him, as other 
doctors did, as a potential source of danger (2913) 
Witness asked him (Mable) if the persecution was still 
going on, and he said “*Yes.’’ He let drop some words 
that led witness to believe that he had some apprehen- 
sion for the future. He would not go to the country, 
and he thought he would be safe in the city (2915). 
Witness thought his condition, so far as hallucinations 
-were concerned, and that his confusional state had gone 
(2917). Witness world not recommend his releas» if he 
were to go away. He believed he (Mable) was_ abso- 
Intely honest in his intention to do harm to no man. 
Tf the restriction of the asylum were removed, it would 
be a responsibility he himself would not take (2918). 
That he had been away from the asylum on several 
oceasions during his stay there and had returned and 
nothing had happered, as a result, was certainly in 
favour of allowing him out, but all the time there was 
the fact that he had to go back to the asylum, and the 
effect of the asvium (2919). If he were allowed to leave 
subject to his reporting every Saturday and to his re- 
turning if he failed to do so, that would keep the 
restraint of the asylum over him, but it should not be 
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done in this State (2920). Mable had not progressed 
except that he had systematised his delusions on to cer- 
tain people. He had not progressed to the stage of de- 
lusions of grandeur (2937). On the contrary, in many 
ways, he had undoubtedly retrogressed. He had lost 
his hallucinations (29388). Witness did not consider 
that now, at the present time, Mable was in a danger- 
ous condition (2939), At the present time he was all 
right (2940). Witness thought his association with his 
wife and their talk about the perseeution would tend 
to cause him to take some retaliatory action, and he 
thought that the fact that he had fixed on Commis- 
sioner Connell and the fact that Mable and his wife 
were sure to brood and talk about the business, gave 
reason to anticipate a potential risk of Mable’s lighting 
up and taking some action himself (2941). Witness 
did not think there would be any danger of his break- 
ing out under a period of months. Of course, he might 
break out any time. Still, he thought it would take 
some time to work up (2948), That being the ease, 
witness, not thinking there was likely to be immediate 
danger, would let him out and produce him once a week. 
It was not a bad idea (2949). Witness suggested that 
he should be kept in and not allowed out of the hospital 
permanently, but allowed out the way he had been go- 
ing. Let him out on leave in the usual course, and 
let him come back again (2954). He did not think 
there was much danger now in letting him out awhile, 
to see if he was mending (2955/6). Personally, he did 
not anticipate there would be much improvement, but 
still that was a fair thing (2957). His recommendation 
was that he should be allowed out in the manner he 
had been allowed out hitherto (2958/9). Letting Mable 
out would give the opportunity of Judging (2962). It 
was only since the examinations had taken place, during 
that month that it had been discovered that Mable had 


got a fixed delusion against Commissioner Connell 
(2964). Witness thought he had had that delusion all 
the time (2966). He thought it had gradually de- 


veloped (2967). 


Dr, CLEMENT ;:— 
is a medical practitioner practising in Perth. Has not 


had experience in the treatment of insanity cases 
(2994). He sees one-third of the eases that go through 


the Perth hospital (2994). The hospital authorities were 
experts; he was not (3058). 

In 1917, with Dr. Merryweather, he examined Mable 
and concluded he was suffering from delusions of per- 
seeution (2971). Witness again saw him about a month 
or six weeks ago, at Claremont. He refused to answer 
questions, obviously acting under instructions (2972). 
Witness again saw him on 9th January at the con- 
ference. lle seemed to be quite fixed, even more so 
than before, in his ideas regarding persecution (2973). 
They were more fixed against the Commissioner of 
Police, Mr. Connell, than formerly (2974). Witness 
concluded he was insane—suffering from delusional in- 
sanity (paranoia), and it was not advisable that he 
should be discharged. All paranoiacs were potential 
homicides (2985/7). He would not take the risk of con- 
tinuing to let him out. Mr. Connell was here and he 
might do him injury (2988/9). It was Cecil Connell in 
the trial of 1917, then it was the Commissioner (2990). 
Saranoia was ‘‘chronic systematised delusional insan- 
ity’? (2991). He was speaking purely from text books, 
not from experience (2993). If instead of focussing 
upon an individual, he believed people in general were 
trying to injure him, witness would keep him in, be 
cause he might fecus his delusions upon any man as the 
one doing him an injury (3000). Witness would feel 
inclined to give him a chance on condition that he re- 
ported, by way of showing that he was not working up 
another set of delusions in a new country (3006). Wit- 
ness saw no sign of any homicidal tendency (3053). 
From his diagnosis in 1917, he would not have taken the 
risk of allowing him out on leave (3057). It was a 
fair conclusion that the hallucinations (cats and kanga- 
roos) had disappeared (3068). His: ideas were quite 
as fixed as they were when witness first examined him 
(3074). Witness thought he was suffering under de- 
lusions of perseeution, that the Commissioner of Police 
was the prime cause of his troubles (3087/8). Wit- 
ness did not say that Commissioner Connell was re- 
snonsible for all his troubles. What he said was that 
Mable was fixing his ideas of persecution on Commis- 
sioner Connell now, since the last trial (4003). What 


he inferred at the interview witness had with him was 
that Commissioner Connell was responsible in place of 
the others for all the troubles that had occurred before 
(4012). The respeet in which Mable had now gradu- 
ally developed from his delusions with regard to the 
other people into a feeling of resentment against Mr. 
Connell was that, before the examination in 1917 before 
the court case, there was no mention of Commissioner 
Connell, but Commissioner Connell gave evidence, and 
Mable swore that the Commissioner perjured himself, 
and he had brought his animus against Commissioner 
Connell (4024/5), Witness thought it was since the trial 
ot 1917, before Mr. Justice Burnside, that Mabie had 
associated the Commissioner of Police and the other 
witnesses together with his trouble. Mable said they 
had been committing perjury (4037). Notwithstanding 
that Dr. WeWhae had expressed the opinion that the 
man might be let out, as he had been jet out hitherto, 
he would not take the risk in Perth (4038). Witness 
could only give his opinion, as a general practitioner 
that, notwithstanding that during the last 344 years 
nothing had happened and that he had threatened no one, 
and that he had shown no homicidal tendencies, it 
would not be an incentive to let him out and give him a 
trial (4040). Witness suggested he should go to some 
other country (4047). He would advocate his going to 
a place where he would be away trom his objects 
(4049). Witness considered him at the present potenti- 
ally dangerous (4051). 


Dr. MERRYWEATHER :— 

Is a general medical practitioner practising in Perth. 
He had been physician at the Perth hospital for about 
12 years. He saw suspects who came into the hospital. 
The rule was if there was any doubt, he recommended 
the Chief Resident Medical Officer to call in the In- 
spector General of the Insane or Superintendent to ex- 
press an expert opinion (4328). He had not spent any 
time in a hospital for the insane; had not gone in for 
that sort of thing (4829). Of course, he did not pro- 
fess to be an alienist (4384). He did not profess to be 
able to treat insanity (4335). About 1916, he examined 
Mable as an independent witness, and gave a report 
(4306). He concluded, after a fairly long examination, 
that, unfortunately, Mable was suffering from paranoia 
(4507). In connection with the inquiry before Mr. Jus- 
tice Burnside, witness examined him and came to the 
same conclusion. He did not seem to have altered at 
all. That was in 1917 (4810/11). He gave evidence 
before Mr. Justice Burnside at the inquiry, which took 
place on the 2nd November, 1917 (4312). He had in- 
terviewed Mable since at Claremont, about three or four 
weeks ago, on which occasion he refused to answer ques- 
tions. Dr. Clement and witness went down, and he said 
he would speak before the Commission. They realised 
that he had probably received instructions not to speak 
about his case; at any rate, he would not speak (4314). 
The next occasion was the conference of medical men 
fixed by the Commissioner on the 9th January of this 
year (4316). In a medical examination of that sort 
it was of assistance to listen to the answers given to 
questions asked by other people; you might miss points 
that other people noticed (4318). What struck him 
most was that in his previous interview Mable, al- 
though he said the persecutions had occurred and 
claimed that they were due to a number of people, at 
that Sunday interview, seemed to focus as his per- 
secutors the two Connells, father and son. He seemed 
to lay much more stress on the two Connells, and that 
gripped witness very much (4319). He said that the 
Commissioner of Police had committed perjury in order 
to get him (Mable) off the land, the object being to 
benefit other people (4324). Witness characterised his 
delusions as paranoia (4325). Witness could not advise 
his release (4326). Witness would act on what he con- 
sidered the general principle that no paranoiae should 
be released (4332). When witness heard that he had 
been released he questioned it, but of course he did not 
profess to be an alienist. On looking up the authorities 
he found it set out that so long as a paranoiae had a 
feeling that he was under restraint it was safe to let 
him out (4334). The opinion as regards Mable focus- 
sing his attention on the Connells was only obtained at 
the interview on the 9th January (4338). He had read 
up the subject of paranoia just a little (4342). Witness 
did not set himself as competent to give a definite opin- 
ion with regard to the prospects of cure (4843), Wit- 
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ness had never heard of what was called resigned para- 
noia (4344). You had to weave the whole of the cir- 
cumstances into the one case, and take the case as a 
whole. It was only then that you could form a definite 
opinion (4351). Witness would like to give Mable a 
chance in a new country, but even then he would be 
afvaid that he might forget all this business and pick 
up fresh trouble. He might get into a fresh circle in 
another country (4356). Those who had been in con- 
stant attendance on Mable for years at the asylum had 
said he bad been a model patient, and exhibited no 
signs of anger or resentment against anyone, That 
should be a factor in his favour, but witness could not 
get over the interview on Sunday, when he definitely told 
them he had focussed all these things. He said, for 
instance, that Mr. Connell had perjured himself (4357). 
Jt would be in Mable’s favour if he had said, ‘‘ These 
are persecutions [ am supposed to have suffered from, 
! am a lucky man to be here. If someone had not taken 
action at the time I might have done something a great 
deal worse’’ (4376). It would be sufficient to say the 
man was under a delusion because he thought it was the 
one person (4386). In answer to the questions—‘‘ As- 
suming that all these things happened, and that he had 
grounds for believing they were maliciously done, is he 
not entitled to so think?’’ ‘‘Is it unjustifiable when he 
knows that these other two things were more than likely 
to have been done maliciously; he jumps to the conclu- 
sion that the saine person was responsible for all the 
rest?’’ witness replied:—‘‘ But you must take the whole 
thing into consideration’’ (4392). His delusion was 
that these people had done these things with the malici- 
ous object of getting him out of the place, and had com- 
mitted perjury in order to obtain his land and so make 
a profit (4394). He was entitled to come to any con- 
clusion he liked. But his general delusion focussed on 
the Connells, and -he went further and said these men 
committed perjury in order to keep him in the asylum 
(4395). When first witness saw him it was not only 
the Connells, but people all round the neighbourhood. 
Now he was focussed upon it. Last Sunday, in the course 


_of speaking about all these things, he showed that he was 


focussed on the Connells (4899). Witness was perhaps 
not surprised that he should focus on the Connells, upon 
a review of his case as a whole, but he was surprised, 
taking him to be a sane man, that he should be focussed 
upon the Connells and contend that the Commissioner 
would go to the extreme of committing perjury in order 
to injure him and seize his land so that he could sell it 
at a profit. It was not reasonable (4400). If Mable had 
recovered, the fact of his incarceration and the circum- 
stanees in which it was originally brought about would 
not have an effect upon his judgment. It was a question 
of recovery. If he had recovered he would not show 
resentment, but would look upon the Connell’s as having 
saved him from something worse (4401/2). So far as ° 
witness’s limited opinion went, not being an alienist 
and specially versed in this class of complaint, he was 
still sufficiently fixed in his opinion to deprive this man 
of his liberty, for, it may be, good (4406/7). Witness 
would not go to a specialist in this case because his 
mind was made up. He should feel inclined to say he 
would not allow Mable to leave the institution in West- 
ern Australia (4411). If the laws of Western Australia 
aud of the country to which he could go would permit it, 
witness would give him every help. It might be the 
means of ridding him of these delusions upon the people 
who had been mentioned (4412). 


The foregoing particulars of the evidence of the 
medical practitioners speak for themselves. In econ- 
sidering the value of the same, to my mind Thomas 
Mable is entitled to the same consideration as a per- 
son on trial for a erime, viz., to the benefit of the 
doubt, if there be one. 

In regard to the evidence of the above-mentioned 
medical gentlemen, it will be noted that generally 
speaking their qualifications to express a valuable 
and conclusive opinion in regard to the main issues 
in this ease, viz., as to whether or no Thomas Mable 
was and is suffering from paranoia, consists in the 
fact that they are general medical practitioners. 

Dr. Webster does not set himself up as a mental 
expert, 


Dr. Juett had not acted as a medical officer in any 
mental asylum, except at Ashhurst, Oxford, Eng- 
land. (2477.) 

Dr. Moss, some time ago, had experience in Mel- 
bourne, and was also attached to the Fremantle 
Asylum for some months. (2604.) 

Dr. MeWhae: No evidence that he possesses any 
special experience in mental cases. 

Dr. Clement has not had experience in the treat- 
ment of insanity cases, and stated that he was not an 
expert. (2994 and 3058.) 

Dr. Merryweather did not profess to be an alien- 
ist (4334); did not profess to be able to treat in- 
sanity. (4335.) 

1 cannot see that the above-mentioned medical men 
were In any way better qualified to pronounce judg- 
iment than the doctors discarded by Mr. Keall. 

In my opinion the question at issue is one pecu- 
liarly for experts, and not general medical prac- 
titioners, to decide. 

In face of the fact that the Inspector General of 
the Insane has himself laid it down as a hard and 
fast rule that paranoia should not be definitely diag- 
nosed for at least- twelve months, and then only after 
the full history of the patient and his actions have 
been obtaimed, and in face of the opinion of Dr. 
Blackall, an alienist of high standing in this State, 
that mental alienation is a matter of vast difference 
from medical work and that you could not analyse a 
mental case as you would a_ physical disease 
(5622 )— 

Note.—Dr. Blackall’s experience of alienation was that 

one had to live day by day with these people, get to 
know their methods of expression, the form into which 
they cased their thoughts, and the expression of those 
thoughts, and that one had to do this for many months 
and years before one began to realise what type of man 
one had to deal with, that 1t was requisite that the party 
diagnosing paranoia should be a mental expert of some 
experience and standing, because there was nothing 
more difficult to diagnose than the prognosis, the outlook 
of mental cases presenting many difficulties; that any- 
body when a man is violently maniacal could diagnose 
the insanity, but the difficulty in insanity was to diag- 
nose what are going to be the next acts of a person who 
Was apparently sane, but insane on certain particulars; 
what his chances of recovery were, what that person’s 
method of conduct was going to be; that was where the 
experience was required; that the diagnosis of mental dis- 
ease was, comparatively speaking, easy, but the deter- 
mination of the probable length of the period of in- 
sanity, the probable course which the insanity was going 
to pursue, and also the proper treatment—that these 
were the things that required considerable experience 
and a considerable amount of care (5546). That that 
case exemplified the exceeding danger of lack of con- 
siderable experience in mental cases when forming a 
conclusion on a diffieult case (5650); that the ordin- 
ary medical practitioner stood on exactly the same foot- 
ing with regard to a mental case as a layman, say a 
lawyer (5649); that he quite failed to follow the reason- 
ing along which the conclusion had been come to by 
medical men in*that case that Mable was dangerous, and 
that he was a chronic systematised paranoiac (5651) ; 
that he could not subseribe to the claim that ¢eneral 
medical practitioners were in a position to diagnose a 
case as paranoia after, say, one or two examinations 
and conclude definitely that that man must be placed in 
arn asylum and kept there without liberty (5647). A 
mental expert was a man who had spent four or five 
years devoting the whole of his time to nothing else but 
the study of mental diseases (5648), 
It has been claimed that these general medical prac- 
titioners were quite capable of diagnosing this case 
and expressing a valuable and conclusive opinion, as 
they had the history of the case ready made . 

I ask from whence did they obtain this history, 
and their knowledge of the case on which to base so 
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important a judgment? Was it from their close study 
of the patient, or was it from the hospital records; 
from the newspaper report of the hearing before 
Mr. Justice Burnside; from Thomas Mable’s own 
written statement; or, perhaps, from the Inspector 
General of the Insane and the Superintendent of the 
Claremont Hospital for the Insane? 

I cannot agree that this is sufficient. Indeed, I go 
further and say that in my opinion in the eireum- 
stances no expert alienist would, and certainly no 
general medical practitioner, without special qualifi- 
cations in mental disorders and close study of the 
patient, should expect his fiat to be accepted as a 
definitely valuable and conclusive finding that a 
patient was suffering from paranoia, and conse- 
quently hable to lifelong imprisonment and separa- 
tion from his wife and family. 

The effect of my conclusion as to the value of the 
evidence of the before-mentioned general medical 
practitioners in deciding the all-important question 
at issue, is, in the end, to practically reduce the ques- 
lion to one to be decided on the evidence of the 
medical experts who gave evidence at the inquiry, 
V1Z. :— 

On the one hand— 

(a) The Inspector General of the Insane (Dr. 
Anderson) and the Superintendent of the 
Claremont Hospital for the Insane (Dr. 
Bentley ). 

And on the other hand— 

(b) Dr. Blackall. 

I now propose to give particulars of and then 
weigh the evidence of the Inspector General of the 
Insane (Dr. Anderson), and the Superintendent of 
ihe Hospital for the Insane (Dr. Bentley), and that 
of Dr, A. C. Blackall, all of whom are alienists of 
high standing in this State. 


The evidence of the Inspector General of the Insane 
(Dr. Anderson) shows:— 
That he examined Mable on his admission to the 


Asylum (5215), His entries in the hospital book (copy 
herewith marked ‘‘3’’) run from the words ‘‘ Physical 
condition’’ in the margin to the entry under date 20/ 
3/16 (6222 In or about the month of October or 
November, 1917, he specially examined Thomas Mable 
for the purpese of the application before Mr. Justice 
3urnside (5227), and concluded he was suffering from 
paranoia (5228). Since 1917 he had never made a 
special examination of Thomas Mable, but on one oeca- 
sion (unable to locate date) he tried to put Thomas 
Mable through an examination, but Mable refused to 
speak (5229). Since then he had not tried (5230). 
Witness was present at the doctors’ examination on 9th 
January, 1921 (5281). It was a very thorough examina- 
tion (5232). He coneluded that Thomas Mable still 
retained his delusions and was suffering from the same 
trouble (5233), and advised that he should be left where 
he was (5234). He would not allow him out at present 
beeause he had focussed his delusions on certain people. 
He particularly mentioned the two Connells and Dr. 
Barker, and all the other witnesses who had given evi- 
dence against him were in this scheme of conspiracy 
(5235/6). Witness admitted that he had let Thomas 
Mable out very frequently in the past (5237). AI- 
though he had been prepared to let him out in the past 
he had changed his opinion, as he understood his 
(Thomas Mable’s) perseeutors were at Ongerup, and 
that he was quite unaware that Mr. Connell, Commis- 
sioner of Police, and Dr, Barker, were considered by 
Mable to have committed perjury and had been drawn 
into his net. Otherwise he would not have let him 
(Mable) out (5238). He thought that notwithstanding 
that Thomas Mable had not actvally done any harm in 
the past, it would he unwise to let him out on _ pro- 
bation in the immediate future (5289). He had an 
opportunity of perusing the written statement by Thomas 
Mable (copy appended hereto, marked ‘‘ Exhibit C’’), 


and was of opinion that it simply confirmed what he 
(Mable) said at the examimation on Sth vanuary, 192t 
(oz4U/1). de stated that iis couclusion that 1uomas 
wiaple should not be released in the immediate future did 
uot at ail mean that he might subsequently advise that he 
(Mable) be let out on probation (5245), ‘Lhe word 
-‘immediate’’? before ‘‘iuture’’ carried them a very 
little distance, in iact nowhere (5244/5). He was or 
opinion that whether paranoiaes should be kept under 
restraint depended ou the degree of paranoia. ‘ihey 
came across people who might be diagnosed as para- 
noiaes, not sufficiently bad ior institutional treatment. 
they came under the category of ‘‘resigned’’ para- 
noiacs (5251). Resigned paranoiacs also had system- 
atised delusions of persecution (5257). He did not 
know in his experience an instance in which a paranoiac 
had been released (5268/9). ‘This definition of a 
delusion was a false belief believed in by a person that 
is ineredible to those of the same class and race—that 
was Clouston’s definition (5274). He did not claim 
to be infallible (5287). He agreed that he let Thomas 
Mable out on many occasions, sometimes for pretty long 
periods, but thought, speaking from memory, the long 


periods were mostly when he overstayed his leave 
(5301/2). Thomas Mable was not unattended when 


on leave, as he went out in the care of his wife (5310). 
In answer to a query that he would not seriously con- 
tend that he looked on the wife as a good caretaker, 
he said, ‘‘I had no idea that her delusions were so 
indelibly stamped as they now are’’ (5311). He agreed 
that it was quite possible that during his periods of 
leave Thomas Mable could have gone to Ongerup to 
take vengeance (5319), and that notwithstanding such 
possibility he was willing to let him out, but he now 
refused (5320). In the light of Thomas Mable’s state- 
ment, and in the light of Thomas Mable’s examination 
of 9/1/21, he was satisfied he took a risk he should not 
have taken. The statement alone clearly indicated that 
Thomas Mable had got more and more bitter against 
the Connells, and had foeussed the delusions more and 
more as the result of the Supreme Court inquiry, and 
following it to its logical conclusion he could only say 
that the man was more and more bitter and would get 
still more bitter as the result of the Royal Commission. 
Therefore he was not prepared to take the risk (5321). 
The answer to a question setting forth that the court 
case was over before the end of November 1917, and 
that Thomas Mable had been out on leave during 1918, 
1919, and 1920, so that during the whole of that time 
he had these particular delusions, which, according to 
witness’s statement, were now systematised and focussed 
on the Connells, and that during nearly the whole of 
that period of leave he could have taken vengeance on 
the Connells, the witness replied as follows:—‘‘ There 
is no proof that he met the Connells for a start. You 
never elicited from him that he ever met the Connells 
or Dr. Barker, or the others’’ (5323). He admitted 
that if there were any contention about Thomas Mable’s 
delusions being systematised and final at the court case, 
there had been no attempt on his part to carry out ven- 
geanee in any form (5325), He insisted that Thomas 
Mable had extended his delusions since the court case 
(5327), but not necessarily to include the Connells; 
that apparently he always suspected and had a down 
on the Connells, but he had now extended them to Hume 
and Barker, and to Moore, to everybody who had given 
evidence against him, and that was what he meant by 
the expansion. They were more strands put into the 
web (5328). In answer to a suggestion that it would 
be a fair argument that where a man practically under 
no control was allowed out, and nothing untoward hap- 
pened, that the same experience might continve, the 
reply was ‘‘No, he would be more dangerous because 
of the result of that inquiry. You see the result of 
the court case, and now he would be more bitter after 
this inquiry’? (5330/1). The authorities would tell 
you there was a chance for the passive element, but no 
echanee for the active element (5332). He said fur- 
ther, ‘‘Never have you seen me record in an official 
book that the Mables were suffering from paranoia. 1 
have never done it; I have only stated it verbally’’ 
(5333). And later on, ‘‘My reason for stopping his 
leave was that people complained he was making a 
nuisance of himself’’ (5342). In answer to a question 
(5348), relative to a letter on the file dated 29/3/17, 
from the Minister for Railways and Industries, with 
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reference to Mable’s case, and the witness’s reply on 
the.same date mentioned, viz.:—that whilst on their 
farm the Mables used to carry loaded firearms looking 
tor their imaginary persecutors, and that therefore they 
both were very dangerous, and the above question also 
drawing attention to the fact that they only did this 
on Boxing Day, 1915, the witness stated he 
could not say when he examined Mable. The 
witness admitted that he had _ reported later on 
as follows:—‘‘ Whilst vnder control I am _ not 
afraid of his developing homicidal or suicidal tenden- 
cies, but he would be liable to develop them were he 
out of control. When he is out on leave, he is still under 
control. Therefore, the risk is negligible.’’ He did not 
then adhere to that opinion, because it was based on in- 
sufficient information—he had further information now. 
He was always prepared to admit his mistakes, and he 
made one in that case, and tock an undue risk (5348/53). 
Ile did not think it advisable to allow Thomas Mable to 
20 away and live in another State or leave Australia al- 
together, because in his opinion no matter where you 
put him, he could not be eured. He would get another 
set of persecutors. He went on to state—‘‘ Paranoia is 
a disease of the judgment, and although those suffering 
from it are dangerously insane, they are the sanest 
of the insane.’’ If Mable were removed to England, 
there would be no danger of any outbreak on his part 
which would endanger life until he developed a new 
set of persecutors. He thought Thomas Mable should 
always be in an institution (5353/9). He admitted that 
there was a sound basis of fact for Mable’s so-called 
delusions (5366), and stated he could not stress too 
strongly that one could have delusions based on facts 
(5367). If he had inquired about the fires, he would 
have made up his mind that the boy lit the fires. He 
did not deny that a horse died, or that a case of 
groceries was damaged. It was the construction which 
Mable put on those things (5371). He thought it was 
an insane judgment, that on the evidence before him — 
Thomas Mable did not think his son had lt the fires 
(5372). He could not say when he first made up his 
mind that Thomas Mable was a paranoiac. He classi- 
fied Thomas Mable at first as suffering from delusional 
insanity. ‘‘It was just a few days before his acute 
attack came on. If that man had given a lot of trouble 
and been extremely eccentric, a couple of years before, 
T would have made up my mind earlier. JT am always 
guarded in definitely diagnosing a case of paranoia for 
a considerable time. If it is systematised delusional in- 
sanity, what does it matter whether you e¢all it para- 
noia or not?’’ (5379). 
Note.—Dr. Anderson diagnosed the case as para- 
noia, a most deadly complaint, in October or No- 
vember, 1917, but he continued to let the patient 

out for nearly three years. 

Witness stated he had no fear of any homicidal ten- 
deney in the institution. He (Thomas Mable) was an 
excellently conducted man, A paranoiac was the easiest 
man in the world to handle, with the exception that 
he was always writing letters (5397). 

(Note—There is no evidence that Thomas Mable 

ever wrote letters). 

He did not think the disappearance of the .hallucina- 
tions was necessarily a mark of improvement. Assum- 
ing the delusions remained stationary and the hallu- 
cinations had gone, then the disappearance of the hal- 
lucinations would be an improvement (5403). In answer 
to the Commissioner, witness stated it was at an ex- 
amination of Thomas Mable in October or November 
before the trial in 1917, that he first diagnosed Thomas 
Mable as a paranoiae (5432). He made no record of 
that diagnosis in the books (5433). He had no notes 
of it (5484). In reply to the question whether, in view 
of his diagnosis of Thomas Mable as a paranoiac, whilst 
one of the most serious decisions a man in his position 
could make, because, to use Dr. Bentley’s (Superinten- 
dent of the Hospital for the Insane) own term, it was 
really passing death sentence, did he make any record 
of it, his reply was ‘‘No’’ (5435). This was not_be- 
cause he did not think it of sufficient importance. Wit- 
ness said he did not make a record, because ‘‘all I had 
to do was to satisfy myself that the man was suffering 
from delusions. It was not then my duty to write the 
case book. It was Dr. Prinz’s duty. He left two days 
afterwards; that is why it was not done’’ (5437). (See 
letter from Secretary, Claremont Hospital, dated 17/ 
12/20—Exhibit No. 6). 
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The following questions by the Commissioner and 
answers by the witness are interesting and informa- 
tive :— 

5439. What were the facts and the basis of reason- 
ing on whieh you formed your conclusion on that oe- 
casion —TI could tell you best from the judge’s notes, | 
knew the history of the case and I put Mable through 
an examination which confirmed all his previous state- 
ments. 

5440. Well, state what they were?—-I may have 
mentioned one and omitted another. I have not my 
notes, and three years have gone by. It is extremely 
difficult for me. 


5441, I can appreciate all that, but I Also appre- 
ciate the facet that this was one of the most serious 


decisions possible; and [ ask you whether you can in- 
form me as to the facts and the basis of reasoning on 
which you came to your conclusion?—J cannot swear 
which one of them; he had so many delusions. I am 
not prepared to say that I asked him about the fires, 
although IT remember asking him about the dead horse. 

5442. That would not be sufficient to make him a 
paranoiac?—Lxactly. I am not prepared to swear 
definitely that I asked him about the fires. I took him 
on the poisoned mare and also on the case of groceries. 

5443. Again, are you in a position to inform us of 
the faets and basis of reasoning on which you came to 
the conelusion that Mahlé was a paranoiac? Up to 
that time you had not concluded that he was a para- 
noiac. Up to that point, he had a chance; after your 
decision he had none?—After three years 1 am not pre- 
pared to swear as to which delusions I took him on. 

5444. Can you state what the facts were and the 
reasoning deduced?—He told me a series of persceutions 
based on facts which no reasonable man would believe ; 
and they were systematised. 

5445. Well, explain what those facts were and show 
us how they were systematised at that time?—That is 
my difficulty. You are overstraining my memory. I 
probably took a piece of paper and made some notes on 
it. I was examining Mable for the purpose of the trial. 

5446, But surely you make a record of what you do 
in arriving at so important a decision?—I gave my 
sworn evidence at the trial. That is a record of it. 

5447, But you simply swore that he was a paranoiac? 
—I must have given reasons to the court. 

5448. Tell me what the basis of your reasoning Was, 
and how his delusions were systematised?—I am not pre- 
pared to swear to it at this date. My answer is that I 
cannot remember. If in every case I had to do all that 
you propose, I would do nothing but sit writing all day. 

5449. What I suggested was that in a case of life 
and death, surely there should be some record ?—‘‘ Life 
and death’’ is rather an exaggeration. 

5450. It was Dr. Bentley’s own term. He spoke of 
the death sentence?—TI cannot subscribe to that. 

5451. Well, we will say a lifelong incarceration ?— 
I do not subseribe to even that. I have already said to 
Mr. Dwyer that Mable might becomed resigned. You 
are putting a wrong interpretation on what I said, and 
I cannot be held responsible for Dr, Bentley’s state- 
ment. 

. 5452. This man is liable to incarceration for life. 
You have no record of your examination, and you cannot 
remember the basis of your reasoning in coming to your 
conclusion ?—That is so. 

_ 5453. After that occasion how often did you examine 
‘him?—-I cannot say. 


5454. Have you any record?—No. 
5455. Dr. Bentley, quoting from some lecture which 


you gave, said in his evidence that the question as to 
whether or not a man was a paranoiae could not he 
decided immediately by an alienist, that the examina- 
tions and observations would have to extend over at 
least a year before a proper conclusion was arrived at. 
Is that correct?—Yes. 

5456. I take it, therefore, that a medical man who 
attempted to diagnose conclusively and finally a case of 
paranoia, that is to say, the case of a man who was to 
be shut up for good so far as you could tell, would not 
do so on one examination?—It all depends upon what 
history you have got. 


5457. How could he do so?—It all depends on the 
historv. Assuming you knew nothing of the man and 


that you have no history, you would not be justified im 
diagnosing a case in less than twelve months. But sup- 


pose you have the history showing that he started ten 
years ago, and you got that gradually evolved—we do 
not often get it—showing a gradual systematisation and 
development, and those delusions have been fixed for 
years, you would be justified. 

5458. That is, assuming you take the history as a 
correct statement of faets?—Yes. 

5459. Do you consider that in order to definitely 
conclude that a man is a paranoiace and to definitely 
conclude that he is to be shut up for life, it requires a 
mental specialist to be able to decide such a vital factor? 
—Not in a glaring case. 

5460. For instance, suppose it rested with only that 
doctor, who is an ordinary general practitioner?—You 
are supposing the impossible. 

5641. It does not matter whether I am or not?—Why, 
I say that is because it cannot rest with one doctor. 


5462. I know: that?—Therefore it is impossible. 
5463. I am aware of that, but if a general medical] 


practitioner asserted he was in a position to state de- 
finitely that a man was suffering from paranoia and 
should be confined permanently, would he be justified in 
taking up that attitude?—He would not take up that 
attitude unless it was a simple, plain case, in which event 
he would be justified. 

5464. You think a general practitioner would be jus- 
tified in such circumstances?—Yes. 

5465. Do you think his opinion would be a valuable 
one?—Yes, it would be a professional one. 

5466. I understand you to say that an ordinary 
medical practitioner would be justified in coming to that 
conelusion, and that his conclusion would be equally 
valuable as that of an alienist?—In a clear case. 

5467. Then what is the object of having a man ex- 
amined by a mental specialist to find out if he is in this 
terrible condition?—It is always best to get the best 
opinion. 

5468. Therefore that opinion is more valuable ?—1Lt 
is not necessarily more valuable in a glaring case. My 
opinion in a glaring case of heart disease is perhaps 
just as good as that of Dr. Webster. 

5469. Your view is that the opinion of the ordinary 
general medical practitioner with regard to a ease of 
paranoia where the history is known, is equally as gool 
as a specialist?—In a simple ease. 


5470. You call this a simple case, do you?—Yes, 
5471. And it took two years to find it out?—No. 
5472. <A year and a-half —It did not, 

5473. In what year did Mable go to the asylum ?— 


During the first few days of 1916. 

5474. How long was he in?—During the whole of 
1916 and up to the present time. 

5475. When did you first diagnose him as a paranoiac, 
in October, 1917? It took you a year and the odd 
months to find out?—Not necessarily. I diagnosed that 
man as insane as soon as I got him there. If not, it 
would have been my duty to discharge him. 

5476. Here is a case which you say took you from 
the beginning of 1916 to October or November, 1917, 
to settle the question. Did you not say so?—No. 

5477. I understood you to say that in October, 1917, 
you first came to the conclusion that Mable was a paran- 
oiac?—As far as I can remember that is the first time 
I had definitely said it, but I may have diagnosed him 
as such long before. 

5478. I do not want to know what you might have 
done?—The fact that I said he was suffering from de- 
lusional insanity or paranoia did not alter the question 
of that man’s liberty beeause he still had the delusions. 

5479. My point .is that before you could come to a 
conclusion it took you, a mental specialist of consider- 
able experience, a year and seven, eight, or nine months, 
to come to a conclusion?—I did not say that. I said 
that was the first time I can remember having definitely 
said so. I am trying to swear to exact facts. 

5480. You told me distinctly that you examined 
Mable in October or November, 1917, and that was the 
first occasion on which you definitely decided that he 
was a paranoiac. I understood you to say that?—I said 
I might have done so before, but I cannot remember. 
That is a different thing. 

5481. We can only deal with the facts. That being 
the case, the only point I desire to get at is this: It 
took you all that time to arrive at the conclusion, and 
yet you say that an ordinary general medical practi- 
tioner, not a mental expert, could come to that conelu- 


sion at one examination?—Provided he had the history 
of the case before him. 

5482. Provided he takes the facts produced to him? 
—Yes. Take this ote some of the doctors who have 
been here had examine the man before and some had 
not, but they had the whole of the history of the case 
in front of them. 

5483. And therefore they should 
clusion in a couple of hours?—Yes. 

5484. <A general medical practitioner could do it in 
a couple of hours?—Yes. 

5485. And his opinion would be just as valuable as 
yours?—Yes, in this case. 
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5486. It would be equally valuable ?—Yes. 

5487. Would you give it the same weight?—Yes. 

5488. Would you give it exactly the same weight?— 
Yes. They were more humble than I was. 

5489. When you classify a patient as a paranoiac, 


do you note the fact at all ?—No, not in the book, 

5490. You do not take any note at all and record it? 
—No. 

5491. He is not classified by himself?—No. We 
might get an alcoholic case. The physical symptoms 
are alcoholic and already the mental symptoms at the 
start stimulate general paralysis. 

5492. You note what you consider in a wide, broad 
and general sense is his disease, but when you define 
that disease do you classify the patient and record the 
fact ?—No. 

5493. Suppose you died and Dr. Bentley went away, 
what record is there that this man it a paranoiac?— 
Anyone would know from the systematised delusions, 
and Mable’s own story would very soon settle it. 

5494. You have told us that a paranoiac is one of the 
most difficult men to deal with, that he conceals his de- 
lusions, and is a most difficult man to find out anything 
from?—Sometimes. 

5495. There is no record whatever in his chart or in 
the book that he is a paranoiac. If you died and Dr. 
Bentley went away, what record w ould there be?—Any- 
one who read the case book and the medical certificates 
would see that there was a system of persecution right 
through. 

5496. You think this is sufficient deduction to show 
he is a paranoiae, without recording facts?—Yes. 

5497. You say you cannot remember the basis of 
your reasoning and diagnosis in coming to the conelu- 
sion that Mable was a paranoiac, but you came to that 
conelusion all the same. You say that you examined 
him on the 9th January of this year, and your examin- 
ation showed that his systematised delusions had ex- 
tended. From what had they extended? What were the 
others?—I said they had expanded since the previous 
examination. 

5498. In order to be able to say that they had ex- 
tended, you must know what the previous ones were ?— 
I said they had expanded since my previous examination. 
For three years I was under the impression that his per- 
secutors were unknown people in the Ongerup district. 
Now his delusions have expanded or extended in that 
he has focussed and localised, and has brought in many 
others as persecutors. That is why I say they have ex- 
tended. Before the Supreme Court trial Robert Connell, 
Cecil Connell, Dr. Barker, Hume, Moore, and all the 
rest of them had not given evidence. On Mable’s own 
statement here all these people committed perjury for 
a purpose. Therefore, he has expanded his delusions. 

5506. How does the principle apply to Mable now? 
—He has extended his persecutors, and still has strong 
ill-will against certain‘ people. 

5507. “When you let him out you knew he had been 
carrying firearms, and you say that from that point of 
view he was a dangerous man. What guided you in 
taking that risk?—I was under the impression that his 
persecutors were at Ongerup., 

5508. He had been carrying a gun?—When I let him 
out he was not in that state of absolute terror and fear 
that he had worked himself up to. Once settled down in 
the institution, all that excitement passed over. He was 
in a totally different conditon to what he was on Boxing 
Day. 

5509. Is he any different now to what he was when 
you let him out?—To me he is, because his persecutors 
are in Perth. 

5510. He was dangerous before because he carried a 
gun, and not because he had persecutors at Ongerup. 
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You say he was quiet, and you let him out; he is quiet 
now, can you not take that into consideration at pre- 
sent?—No; I was not aware that some of his persecu- 
tors were resident in Perth. 

5511. He was a dangerous man on the previous ocea- 
sion prior to you letting him out?—He is a dangerous 
man now. 

5512. You found him in a quiet frame of mind, and 
you thought it good enough to give him a chance?—Yes. 

5513. In what more dangerous frame of mind is he 
now? Is he less quiet than he was?—No. 

5514, Then why not give him a chance now?—I would 
not be prepared to take that risk now. 

5515. You took it before, knowing he had carried 
firearms?—When he was carrying those firearms he was 
in an acutely excited state. One should thank God there 
was no tragedy that day. Mable is not ore of those 
who will go into a sudden paroxysm such as in other 
cases. 

5516. You know he had been dangerous. That was 
one of the factors that made you think he was danger 
ous?—If Mable had remained in an excited and appre- 
hensive state do you think I would have let him out? 

5517. Certainly not. 

5518. You say he is not less quiet than before; there- 
fore why not extend the same privilege to him now?— 
Because I have found now that he has extended his list 
of persecutors. 

5519. If he was carrying a gun at that time he was 
a dangerous man because of that fact, let alone any- 
thing else, and he would be equally dangerous now ?— 
If he was worked up he would be. 

5520. Is he more likely to be worked up now?—Yes, 
after this inquiry... As a matter of fact he has added 
another to his list since yesterday. He has the utmost 
contempt for Moir, and he expressed it coming up in 
the car. ; 

5521. Before you let him out on former occasions 
did you examine him to ascertain how his ideas were 
focussed ?—Yes. 


5522. Did you make a record of the faect?—No. 
5524. Is it not reasonable to suppose that a record 


would be kept of such things?—Would you expect me 
to make a record of every letter that I receive of this 
deseription? I would be writing all day. 

5525. I do not suggest that. You have expressed 
the opinion that if Mable were permitted to go out of 
the State he might come back?—That is one reason. 
Another is that it would not do him any good, because 
in another place he would be there* in accordance with 
the provisions of the Lunacy Act. If you mean him to 
go to another State as a free agent, Mable will have to 
start to earn his living, and he would not stand the 
strain. If anything went wrong he would come to the 
conclusion that someone meant him harm, and then 
would set up another lot of persecutors. 

5526. One of the remarks you made was that there 
was nothing to stop him returning to the State. Do 
not you think it would act as a deterrent if he were 
made aware that he would be lable to arrest?—Not 
if he were obsessed with the belief that he still had 
persecutors. 

5527. By Mr. Keall: The Commissioner went into 
some detail about diagnosing cases. When you get a 
man into the asylum do you set out with the object of 
classifying him after the first seven days?—No. 


The evidence of the Superintendent of the Claremont 
Hospita’ for the Insane (Dr. BENTLEY) shows:— 
His opinion was that Mable was suffering from para- 
noia. Paranoia is chronic condition in which there 
are systematised delusions of persecution (4426). A 
delusion might be founded on fact (4427). Paranoia 
was chiefly a disease of the judgment. He had no notes 
in his case book with regard to Mable. The first note 
by him personally was on the case card on the 2nd 
April, 1914. (Copy of hospital book and case ecard 
appended, marked ‘‘No, 3.’’)  Paranoiacs were very 
secretive. If a medical man examining were not aware 
of the history he might not he able to come to a correct 
conelusion (4429). The majority of paranoiacs were 
quiet and well behaved in an institution. After the 
2nd April he (Mable) became very secretive so far as 
he (Dr. Bentley) was concerned. On 22/7/20 Mable 
said he would not speak to witness while he thought 


he was dangerous. On 10/12/20 he told witness he 
would not reply to any questions betore he came betore 
the Royal Commission (4431). The first time he had 
heard Mable speak comparatively freely was on the 
occasion of the recent conterence of doctors (4433), 
Paranoiacs were bad business people. They went out 
into the world and did uot make a success in business. 
1f a paranoiae were allowed out it should be remem- 
bered that that very fact that he would not be success- 
tul would start a tresh strand in the web of persecution. 
Stoddart says, ‘*Paranoiaecs may be the most dangerous 
patients with whom we have to deal.’’ Diefeadorft says, 
**A paranoiac is for this reason the most dangerous of 
all the insane’’ (5549). Witness said it was not pos- 
sible for a man to become perfectly sate outside who 
had been kept in an institution. A resigned paranoiac 
was a man who would never get himself into trouble. 
That description did not fit Mable (4465). With his 
approval Mable received leave at certain times. He 
was aware that Dr. Anderson knew more about his case 
than witness did (4484). Witness did not think Mable 
would have wreaked vengeance on the Connells or any- 
one else in the metropolitan area because the very fact 
of the man being in an asylum had a deterring infiuence 
(4487). A man who pointed a gun at another was 
surely a menace to society. 

(Note—Mable never pointed a gun at anyone.) 

1f Mable were to get out he would be so worried by 
his business that he would get a fresh set of delusions 
against some other people and would weave them into 
his web, and-possibly the result would not be the mere 
carrying of a gun (4489). Witness did not know that 
aiter the court case in 1917 Mable was out for 13 or 
14 days with permission, but he thought that Dr. An- 
derson would not let him out except under supervision 
(4500). Mable’s wife was supposed to take charge of 
him (4501). Witness did not take any chance of 
homicidal tendencies during the periods of leave, be- 
cause so far as he knew the centre of Mable’s delusions 
was in Ongerup—Cecil Connell. It was only recently 
that he learnt he had delusions against the Commis- 
sioner of Police. Now he would not be prepared to 
subscribe to allowing him out at all, knowing that one 
of his persecutors was in the district in which he was 
to be allowed out. It would be a different thing if the 
man were at Ongerup (4502). In answer to a question 
that there was nothing to prevent a man from going to 
Ongerup shooting persons there and coming back within 
his leave, witness stated he was in charge of his wife, 
who had been discharged as cured (4505/7). During 
long periods of leave Mable might have gone to Ongerup 
(4529). He serionsly suggested that Mrs. Mable could 
prevent him from going if she had wanted to (4530). 
In the case of Mable he did not think there was any- 
thing inconsistent in the treatment of paranoiacs in 
allowing them out so long as the object of his perse- 
cutions was at Ongerup (4544). Witness had sitting- 
down examinations of Mable on at least five occasions. 
There was also one in that building (Parliament House) 
(4554). Witness would not admit that all the troubles 
of Mable had been compassed by a day or two, Boxing 
Day or thereabouts (4563). Mr. Dwyer’s point was 
that the trouble started on Boxing Day. Witness’s 
idea was that there was a gradual working up and that 
Boxing Day was the climax (4564). Witness first be- 
came aware that there was any fixation on the Commis- 
sioner of Police on the 9th January, 1921, during the 
conference of doctors (4566). 


Note.—The following evidence is interesting and 
informative, and is therefore given in full :— 

4576. By the Commissioner: It may clarify the 
position if Dr. Bentley would let us know exactly the 
separate occasions on which Mable did bring Commis- 
sioner Connell in?—In answer to Dr. Blackall, Mable 
said there was a systematic attempt to harm him, and 
that he had been maliciously harmed by some person 
or persons unknown, He said Mr. Connell told lies about 
him in court. ‘‘Connell might have been the offending 
party.’’ ‘‘Smith might have done it.’’ Then,— 
‘*Connell might have been mixed up in the affair.’’ And 
so it goes on about Commissioner Connell. 

4577. Later on towards the finish, Dr. Anderson was 
the last to examine Mable?—But Dr. Juett may have 
chipped in. Mable said, ‘‘The Connells are the centre 
of the lot.’’ 
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4578. Can you give the question, or have you simply 
a note of the answer?—That is my note of the answer. 
Mable meant by that that the Connells were the centre 
of the web of persecution against him. 

4579. Would I be correct in saying that the ques- 
tion was put to Mable in this way: ‘‘Or perhaps the 
Connells have been the centre of this system of per- 
secution that you have been subjected to?’’ and then 
Mable’s answer might have been, ‘‘Yes, that might 
be the case’ I think he was asked this. Of 
course my notes are very short. The examination took 
2% hours, and my notes are only two pages and a bit 
of typewriting. He was talking about the persecution, 
and about the Connells, and someone said, trying to pin 
him down to the point, ‘‘Who are chiefly responsible 
for that?’’ and Mable said, ‘‘The Connells.’’ I could 
not say whether Mable said they were the centre of the 
lot. I think he did. I think those were Mable’s words, 
that the Connell’s were the centre of the lot. 

4580. So far as my recollection goes, that is not Dr. 
Juett’s evidence. But that is what you think?—Yes. 
I would not be certain of the actual words, but that is 
the effect of what he meant. 

4581. Did Dr. Blackall put this question to Mable: 
‘“Now if there is anybody at the bottom of this 
business do you think it might be the Connells?’’ Do 
you remember that question being asked, or some ques- 
tion to that effect?—Yes, Dr. Blackall may have put 
that question to Mable. There was some similar ques- 
tion put. 

4582. And was Mable’s reply to the question, ‘‘ Well, 
it might be’’?—Yes, he said they might be. But later on 
he said definitely that they were the centre of the lot. 

4583. Again I ask, was his answer ‘‘ Well, they 
might be?’’—He said definitely, at least once, that 
they were the centre of the lot. 

The witness further stated that Mable, as a matter of 
fact, wrote very little (4591). It was an important 
stest with regard to paranoiacs, getting the patient to 
write in reference to his own particular subject matter 
(4592/4). Witness accepted Dr. Juett’s statement that 
he did not come to the conclusion that Mable had 
systematised delusions until the end of the examination 
of the 9th January (4600). Hallucinations as to cats 
on wires, etc., might have been assisted by that element 
(wine), but the disease had no doubt been coming to 
a head for some time. He had given the definite dates 
when the fires occurred, and actually given the numbers 
of them (4609). Witness thought it very unlikely if a 
farmer were arrested and put in prison two months 
after the events occurred, he would remember them all 
(the dates) unless he were suffering from paranoia 
(4610/11). Witness granted that these fires were 
lighted, but as to their being maliciously lit, the whole 
point was the matter of interpretation he (Mable) 
placed on it (4614). In answer to a question, ‘‘ What 
are his delusions with reference to what happened on 
26th December?’’ witness replied, ‘‘You want to get 
me to say that the disease stopped short on the 26th 
December. I say it did not, that the man’s delusions 
are still going on and still being added to; otherwise 
why does he now add Commissioner Connell and Judge 
Burnside?’’ (4660). Witness could not say how long 
ago he came to the conclusion that Mable was a para- 
noiac, but it was since he had studied his case and 
read up the report in the ‘‘West Australian’’ of his 
last trial (4672). Witness could not say whether he 
believed Mable was a paranoiae prior to 2/4/19 (4674), 
Witness could not say whether he spent about five 
minutes with Mable on 2/4/19 (4683). Mable was still 
gathering up delusions (4684). Dr, Anderson read a 
paper on paranoia and laid it down as a hard and fast 
rule that paranoiaes shovld not be definitely diagnosed 
for at least twelve months, and then only after the full 
history of the patient and his actions and so on, being 
obtainable. Once a man was labelled paranoiae, you 
labelled him as incurable and it was a serious matter 
(4703). 

The following evidence is interesting and informa- 
tive, and is therefore given in full:— 

4730. By the Commissioner: I take it that paranoia 
is a disease or complaint that would require very care- 
ful diagnosis ?—Yes. 

4731. Where it is a question of paranoia, a man’s 
liberty is practically at stake for good?—I made that 
clear during the cross-examination. 


>9__No. 


4732, Paranoia wants a very careful diagnosis ?— 
Yes. 
4733. And I take it that that diagnosis could not 


be made definitely and conclusively in five minutes ?— 
No. 

4734. 
alist, to finally and conclusively 
paranoia?—I could not say. 

4735. In a generai sense?—One could not give any 
definite answer to that, because one might talk to a 
particular man for hours and hours, even with his whole 
history in front of one, and still not come to the con- 
clusion that he was a paranoiac. However, as I have 
said, Dr. Anderson has laid it down that a paranoiac 
should not be diagnosed for at least twelve months 
after admission into an institution, and then only after 
a earelul history and after careful consideration of all 
the facts, because a paranoia diagnosis is practically 
the man’s death sentence. 

4736, ‘That is my very point. It is a man’s death 
sentence, and, therefore, a mental specialist, even a man 
of high qualifications in that particular line, is very 
careful before arriving at a conclusion?—Yes, because 
he knows the seriousness of it. 

4737. He knows the seriousness of it, and he would 
not diagnose a case of paranoia until he was quite 
certain?—That is so. 

4738. Before arriving at a conclusion, as an alienist, 
that a man was suffering from paranoia, I take it that 
the alienist would make many examinations of that man, 
make many examinations before definitely concluding 
that the man must be kept inside permanently?—Yes, 
and in addition to that the alienist would endeavour to 
obtain the man’s history. 

4739. And not only that, but he would have repeated 
examinations of the man to assure himself that the man 
was actually suffering from this terrible complaint ?— 
That is so. 

4740. You came back in the middle of 1918. When 
did you examine Mable with a view to ascertaining his 
condition?—I could not say that definitely, because, as 
I stated, Mable is one of 750 patients to me. 

4741. Would you not make a note of your examina- 
tion?—There is a note on the card, but I might not 
necessarily after that examination come to the conclu- 
sion that the man was a paranoiac. 

4742, Quite so. Judging from your previous answer 
to me you would not, naturally, because it would be too 
quick a judgment ?—Yes. 

4744, You would not really have seen him for some 
considerable number of months after you came back; 
IT mean not for examination purposes?—I may have 
spoken to Mable, but the examination with the card is 
a sit-down examination; I am sitting down at the table 
and Mable is sitting at the other end or at the side 
of the table. 

4745. I take it that your entry here on this card 
would be the result of your examination?—Yes, a very 
short synopsis. 


How long would it take you, a mental speci- 
diagnose a case as 


4746. And that would be the result of your examina- 
tion 7— Yes. 
4747. I take it you have a note somewhere of your 


examination of the man?—That would be on the card. 

4748. Here it is, on the 2nd April, 1919. I think that 
first examination of yours took place somewhere about 
ten months after you had arrived back, that is apart 
from the casual interview you had had with Mable in 
the meantime. So that it would be about ten months 
after that before you made your first examination ?— 
That is so. 

4749. On 2nd April, 1919, your notes of the examina- 
tion, which was your first proper one, cqntained the fol- 
lowing:—‘‘ Admitted that he smelt odour like sulphur. 
Has stopped working again.’’ On the 22nd October, 
1919, or six months afterwards, you examined him again, 
and in your note you say, ‘‘Still retains his delusions, 
but will not speak to me’’??—That is about his delusions. 

4750. . .... If a man refuses to talk about his 
delusions you would come to the conclusion that he still 
retains them. 

4751. You must remember that in your first examin. 
ation, and the note you made upon it, there is no men- 
tion except the smell of sulphur?—That, taken in con- 
junction with the evidence which appeared in the West 
Australian, is a definite delusion. 

4752. The Commissioner: I am not talking about 
what appeared in the West Australian. 


4755. Mr. Keall: He knew the history of the case. 
He did not make the examination with a blank mind. 


4756. By the Commissioner: | do not suggest that he 
did. Dr. Bentley, I assume, knows his business, He ex- 


amined the man with the direct object of finding out 
Whether he was a paranoiae or not?—I would not say 
that. I examined him to see if he had the same delusions. 

4757. Have you ever examined him to ascertain whe- 
ther he is a paranoiac?—I must have, because 1 have 
come to the conelusion that he is a paranoiae, 

4758. You say that any mental expert when dealing 
with a case of paranoia would examiue him uot once 
but several times because the decision ke may come to as 
to whether the man is in fact a paranoiac or not means 
practically a sentence of death upon him. I give you 
credit for having done what you say a mental expert 
should do. You say in your note that he smelt sulphur? 
—Yes. He made that statement, and that would show 
that he had delusions of smell. If he still retains that 
delusion, which is one of many delusions, he has the 
others. 

4759. I am only taking the result of your cxamina- 
tions as shown in your note?—It is impossibe to go into 
all the delusions of 750 men. I could not possibly do it. 
I have to write these up every six months. 

4760. At this stage would you make an examination 
in accordance with the general principle laid down by 
mental experts, and as a result make an entry? I take 
it that is the position and your entry is here, and it is 
there for the purposes of a record of the examination ?— 
I would hardly call it a record, but merely a note. 

4761. You do not mention anything about delvsions. 
I want to get from you what led you to those deduc- 
tions?—If a man retains one of his delusions he usually 
has the others as well. 

4762. Did you as an expert satisfy yourself that he 
has these other delusions?—I say we cannot go into 
every case of delusions. We had 2% hours with Mable, 
and we did not get all his delusions. 

4763. I am not talking of the conference with the 
doctors, but of your own personal examination as mental 
expert in charge of a man for the purpose of satisfying 
yourself that it was necessary that that man should be 
kept in life-long incarceration. You have stated that a 
proper mental expert would carefully examine a patient 
on not one but many occasions to satisfy himse!f that 
the man was a paranoiac?—I cannot say when I made 
up my mind that Mable was a paranoiac. I do not say 
[ made up my mind in April. 

4764. I take your own statement, that you examined 
him with the object of seeing whether this man was a 
paranoiae or not?—I never made that statement. 

4765. Did you ever examine him to ascertain whether 
he is a paranoiac?—I must have, because I came to the 
conclusion that he was a paranoiac. [I cannot remember 
exactly when it was that I examined him and came to 
the conclusion that he was a paranoiae. 

4766. You cannot remember?—I cannot remember 
the occasion on which I examined him, and on which I 
came to the conclusion that he was a paranoiae. I must 
have examined him, and on the facts come to the con- 
clusion that he was a paranoiac. But when I came to 
make up my mind that he was such, I cannot say. It is 
just the same as in other cases. I may be attending a 
case of pneumonia, If you ask me when I came to the 
conelusion that it was pneumonia, I could not say. 

4767. The Commissioner: T am not suggesting that 
Dr. Bentley has done anything wrong. 

4771. By the Commissioner: You bave already s7g- 
gested that a mental expert would examine a patient 
nany times to ascertain if he was a paranoiae or not. 
It is such a terrible disease, which may lead to a man’s 
jifelong incarceration, and you said that it would be a 
right and proper thing to do on the part of the mental 
expert. You say now you cannot say when you examined 
lim, and came to that conclusion?—No; I cannot say 
definitely. 

4772. The only delusion you mention in yovr note 
is that regarding sulphur?—Yes, that is the only one. 

4778. You examined him again six months afterwards, 
and you say he still retains his delusions and would not 
speak to you about them. What delusions are they?— 
I cannot say; it is a vear and a half ago. 

4774. Tt is important in the interests of this man that 
we should know?—I know that, but Mahle is only one 
of 750 to me, and I cannot say what delusions he ex- 
pressed on that occasion, My note says that he would 
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not speak to me about them, and on that I would come 
to the conclusion that he still retained his delusions, 

4775. But you must know what his delusions were, 
because you say his delusions have extended. When did 
you first ascertain his original delusions?—I could not 
say. 

4776. On 22nd March, 1920, you examined him again? 
—Yes. 


4777. There you say he still retains his delusions?—- 
Yes. 
4778. What delusions are you particularly referring 


to?—I cannot remember. 

4779. Is not it very important that there should be 
some record?—It may appear important now, but Mable 
is one of 750 patients to me. 

4783. What did his delusions inelude before?—I ecan- 
not say because I did not see him before the court case. 

4784. You say he has marked Connell out as one re- 
sponsible for his trobles. Who was it he held responsible 
for his troubles before?—I was in France then, 

4786. I take it he was holding someone responsihle 
at the time you returned from France?—I cannot say. 

4787. On what basis did you come to the conclusion 
that he was suffering from paranoia if you did not know 
his delusions?—TI could not answer your question, because 
you are asking me about something that happened when 
I was in France. 

4788. I mean after you returned from France what 
delusions was he then suffering from?—I cannot say 
when I got to know that he suffered from certain de- 
lusions. I could not put down a date. 

4789. Then how could you say whether or not he 
was suffering from paranoia?—I would know his de- 
lusions with regard to the fires, and the wire, and all 
that evidence which was recorded in the West Australian. 

4790. Yon would not keep a man in the Claremont 
Asylum on what the West Australian said?—I have to 
take that as a fairly substantial and correct resume of 
sworn evidence, and is there anything I could get which 
would be more solid? If you can suggest anything more 
solid than the paper report I should like to have it. 
There many be minor mistakes, but is the West Austra- 
lian going to give a false report of sworn evidence? 

4791. No, but you told me it was one of the first 
essentials for a good mental expert to examine a min 
and find: out about him?—And inquire into all the eir- 
cumstances, which are reported fairly fully in the West 
Australian report. 

4792. What was the result of your investigation?— 
I have definitely made up my mind that the man is 
suffering from paranoia. 

4793. I am not questioning that. What are the 
grounds on which you made up your mind as a good 
mental expert?—There is a note on the file which will 
give you the date on which I also concluded that he 
was suffering from paranoia. 

4794. I want the evidence from you personally? 
That note on the file would assist me to localise the date. 
Perhaps I could answer the question in this way: in the 
early part of last year my mind was then made up that 
Mable was a paranoiac. 

4795. Naturally, because if you had not been under 
that impression you would have discharged him?—Not 
necessarily. He may have been suffering from delu- 
sional insanity. 

4796. Ilis chance of getting out would have been very 
much better?—Of course, if he was a straight-out de- 
lusional case. 

4797. You came to that conclusion in the early part 
of last year, after a number of examinations. You 
based your judgment upon the result of your examin- 
ation of the man?—Plus the history of the case. 

4798. You would not take the history of the case 
alone without your careful examination of the man?— 
No. 

4799. Having carefully examined him, and in view 
of the history of the case, what delusions was he under 
then?—1 cannot say. 

4800. If you made up your mind you must know on 
what you made it up?—One absorbs these delusions grad- 
ually, and I cannot say when I got into my head that 
Mable had a certain delusion. 

4801. You told me before that he had extended his 
delusions. He ,must have extended from something, 
What delusions did he extend from?—My opinion that 
he had extended his delusions was not formed until quite 
recently. 


4802. Quite so, and now 1 must have from you what 
his delusions were previously?—I eannot separate those 
delusions | knew of before. I have got to know of these 
things at some time, but I could not put my finger down 
and say that at a certain date I knew so and so. 

4808. Still, if you came to a conelusion you reachel 
that conclusion on a certain basis, and it is that basis | 
want to get at?—Quite so. 

4804. The principal feature of this complaint is de- 
lusions of persecution systematised. I want to know 
what delusions of persecution systematised you ascer- 
tained Mable had at the time early last year when you 
concluded he was a paranoiac?—I cannot tell you that, 
and for this reason: I have got to know that Mable had 
these delusions. I have it in my head now—— 

4805. But you have concluded definitely in your mind 
that he is a paranoiae. You might have these things in 
your head, or on paper, or on a chart or in a book. You 
came on the scene and formed an independent judgment, 
and I am asking you now on what basis you formed 
your independent judgment, not what is in the book?— 
The fires, the groceries, the horse, the water, the fact 
that he earried firearms, the sulphur, and other things. 
These are the chief things. 


Witness said the first time he learned that persons 
were telling lies about Mable was on the 9th January of 
this year (4807). Witness in the early part of last year 
came to the conclusion that Mable was suffering from 
paranoia. He could not be certain how much he defin- 
itely knew before (4810). 


The evidence of Dr. Anderson (the Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Insane) and Dr. Bentley (the Superin- 
tendent of the Claremont Hospital for the Insane), 
and also that of the before-mentioned medical prae- 
tilioners, goes to show that in their opinion :— 

(1) Paranoia is a disease of the judgment. 

(2) All the events stated to have happened 
might actually have happened, but that 
Thomas Mable had weaved a web of per- 
secution and had shown an insane jude- 
ment in coming to the eonelusion he did, 
viz., that the various events were caused 
deliberately and maliciously—in the first 
place either by Mr. C. Connell or persons 
unknown, and ultimately that Mr. R. 
Connell and Mr. C. Connell were the head 
and cause of his troubles. 

(3) Thomas Mable showed recently that he had 
brought into his web of persecution other 
persons—Dr. Barker, ete.—in that he de- 
nied their statements and said they had 
all told les about him, and that his web 
of persecution had expanded. 

(4) This showed progression and _ systematisa- 
tion of Thomas Mable’s delusions. 

(5) Thomas Mable was dangerous because he 
had earried firearms immediately prior to 
his arrest. 

(G) In consequence of his above condition of 
mind they considered Thomas Mable was 
suffering from paranoia, and was a poten- 
tially dangerous lunatie and, generally 
speaking, should not be allowed out or 
discharged from the instituion. 

It will be observed above that paranoia is a very 
uncommon disorder. 

Now let us consider the facts :— 

I have already given-it as my opinion that Thomas 
Mable was suffering from delusions immediately 
prior to and on his arrest, viz., on or about the period 
of Christmas night and Boxing day—but the faet 
that he was then suffering from delusions does not 
necessarily mean that he is still suffering in the same 
degree from them now. His eondition of mind at 
the time is shown not only by the evidence of him- 


self and his family but by the evidence of indepen- 
dent witnesses; and so on that point 1 have no doubt. 

It is necessary to first examine the evidence with a 
view to arriving at a conclusion as to whether Thomas 
Mable was and is now suffering from paranoia. 

The Inspector General of the Insane and _ the 
Superintendent, though strongly pressed, were quite 
unable to give the facts and basis of reasoning on 
which, and when, they had concluded that Thomas 
Mable suffered from paranoia, or say from what 
delusions of persecution his previous delusions had 
extended, to include the alleged delusion that R. 
Connell was the head and front of the persecution, 
and that Dr. Barker and others had been brought in 
to the scheme of persecution. 

We must therefore examine for ourselves and en- 
deavour to realise what Dr. Anderson and Dr. Bent- 
ley mean. Let us take them in order of time:— 

Firstly.—The fires. 

Secondly.—The poisoned mare. 

Thirdly—tThe case of groceries tampered with. 
Fourthly—The cask of wine. 

Fifthly—The eut wires. 

Sixthly—The injured mare. 

All these events happened much about the same 
time, and have been already fully dealt with by me. 
It must be noted that these were all matters of fact, 
and, notwithstanding that they actually happened, 
have at some time or other been in a more or less 
degree taken as delusions of Thomas Mable. 

It is stated that paranoia is a disease of judgment, 
and that because Thomas. Mable formed the judg- 
ment he did (admittedly exaggerated judgment) in 
regard to some of these happenings (some of which 
were undoubtedly brought about deliberately and all 
of which were more or less calculated to create at 
least a suspicion in the mind of any normal person) 
—therefore Mable was and is suffermg from para- 
noia, 

If this dictum were to hold good, and to be carried 
to its logical conclusion, then I am afraid the Asylum 
would require to be somewhat enlarged. 

What are the alleged insane judgments of Thomas 
Mable that are complained of regarding the above 
happenings ? 


Firstly.—_-The Fires. 
Alleged insane judgment— 
(a) That they were deliberately and maliciously 
lit by some person or persons unknown. 
In view of the evidence, I consider this was a per- 
feetly justifiable conclusion. 
Alleged further insane judgment— 
(b) That C. Connell lit them. 
This, notwithstanding that Thomas Mable says :— 
“T was informed by my son that he had seen 
C. Connell get out of his sulky and shortly after 
a fire started near by.” 
In my opinion this was a justifiable conclusion at 
the time. After investigation, Thomas Mable apolo- 
eised to Mr. C. Connell for’ his statement. 


Secondly.—The Poisoned Mare. 
Alleged insane judgment, viz.:— 

That Thomas Mable believed that the mare 
was deliberately and maliciously poisoned by 
some person unknown. 

The judgment is alleged to be insane notwithstand- 
ing that Thomas Mable understood from Mr. J. A. 
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Moir that he (Moir) thought the mare was not pois- 
oned either by bush poison or snake bite. 

Although it is an undisputed fact that the mare 
died from poison, it is clear that Thomas Mable 
misunderstood Mr. Moir, and thought he (Moir) 
considered the mare had not been poisoned either by 
bush poison or snake bite. 

The fact that Thomas Mable considered the mare 
had been deliberately and maliciously poisoned was, 
in my opinion, certainly an exaggerated, an abnormal 
judgment, based on insufficient premises, but hardly 
a delusion of persecution. 


Thirdly.—The Case of Groceries. 

Alleged insane judgment, viz. :— 

That the case had been tampered with and the 
contents poisoned by some person. 

The faets are— 

(1.) That the ease and contents had been tam- 
pered with; 
(2.) That Thomas Mable and his wife partook 
of the contents and after doing so were 
both ill; 
a basis of fact upon which Thomas Mable’s judgment 
was formed. 

The judgment was undoubtedly an exaggerated 
one, bordering on delusion, and is attributable, in my 
opinion, to the excited state of Thomas Mable’s mind 
at the time, but an exaggerated judgment is not 
necessarily an insane judgment, or, anyhow, a de- 
lusion of persecution, wherewith to form a link in a 
chain to convict Thomas Mable of being a paranoiac. 


Fourthly —The Cask of Wine. 
Alleged insane judgment, viz.:— 
That Thomas Mable thought the wine had 
been poisoned. 
The evidence that he thought the wine was pois- 
oned, that of Commissioner Connell and Mr. A. 
McPherson, was as follows:— 


Evidence of COMMISSIONER CONNELL:— 


He went to the house and was told by them that 
everything in the house was poisoned. There was a 
small cask of wine there, and he asked both (Thomas 
and Georgina Mable) whether they had been drinking 
any of it. They assured him that they had not, and 
that it was poisoned just the same as everything else 
(591). 


Evidence of A. MecPHERSON :— 

The only other thing mentioned was in regard to some 
wine. Mr, Connell asked him if he had any wine on 
the premises. Mable said he had. Mr. Connell asked 
him if the wine was poisoned and he said ‘‘No’’ (680). 
When questioned as to who found the cask of wine, wit- 
ress said he did not see it. _He was going in when Mr. 
Connell asked them (the Mables) if the wine was 
poisoned, and they said ‘‘No.’’ Mr. Connell said, ‘‘T 
think it is the biggest poison of the lot’’? (77). He 
said this outside the house. He went in then (775). 
Witness was quite sure Mable said that the wine was 
not poisoned (777). 

Thomas Mable denies having said that the wine 
was poisoned, but even if he did say so it is quite 
understandable, in view of the circumstances and of 
Mr. Connell’s statement that he would not drink half 
a glass of it for £50, and the witness Moore’s descrip- 
tion of it as “chain lightning” or “Hackenschmidt.” 
Clearly there was something very wrong about the 
wine. It is not clear that he considered the wine had 
been deliberately poisoned, but assuming he had, it 
would be accounted for by his then excited econdi- 


tion of mind. 


Fifthly—The Cut Wires. 

Alleged insane judgment, viz. :— 

That the wires were cut maliciously. 

I cannot subscribe to the term “insane judgment,” 
in view of the fact that about this time wires were 
parted on at least two separate occasions, and 
Thomas Mable came to the conclusion that they had 
been deliberately cut. It was no doubt an exag- 
gerated judgment and one not necessarily warranted 
by the faets, but I cannot econelude that this amounted 
to a delusion of persecution, to form a link in the 
chain, or strand in the web, of persecution consti- 
tuting paranoia. 


Sixrthly—The Injured Mare. 
Alleged insane judgment, viz. :— 


That the mare was injured deliberately and 
the wound poisoned. 

It was a fact that the mare was injured in the 
foot. 1 have already dealt with this question, and 
am satisfied that Thomas Mable again suffered from 
another exaggerated judgment, the result no doubt 
of an excited condition of mind caused by the before- 
mentioned various happenings, and his consequent 
then abnormal condition. 

The point to be considered is whether these exag- 
gerated judgments or delusions are sufficient to form 
a link in a chain of fixed systematised persecutory 
delusions, which is to convict Thomas Mable of being 
a paranoiac. I think them insufficient. 

Thus far I find that some of the alleged links in 
the chain of proof of paranoia are not links at all, 
and that the remaining links are so weak as to be 
hardly worth considering. 

It now becomes necessary to deal with the next 
suggested link in the chain of alleged proof that 
Thomas Mable is suffering from paranoia, viz:— 

(1.) That progression in the disorder is shown by 

the fact that he has formed an insane judg- 
ment inasmuch as he states that all the wit- 


nesses, including Messrs. Moir, Moore, 
Hume, McPherson, R. Connell (Commis- 


sioner of Police), and C. Connell, also Dr. 
Barker, Constable Jones and Mr. Russell 
(the hospital attendant at the Perth Publie 
Hospital), are “mistaken” or have “told 
lies” in regard to what passed at the inter- 
views he had with them respectively; and 
his statements— 

(a) To Mr. Moir. (Refer to 5194.) 

(b) To Mr. Moore. (Refer to 5066, 5068, 

5078/9, and 5141.) 


(ec) To Mr. Hume. (Refer to 825, 830/1, 
833.) 

(d) To Mr. McPherson. (Refer to 667, 670a, 
811.) 

(e) To Mr. R. Connell (Commissioner of 
Police). (Refer to 591.) 


(f) To Constable Jones. (Refer to 303.) 
(g) To Dr. Barker—(Refer to 5), also the 
following :— 

That he and his wife were victims 
of somebody unknown who had been 
trying to burn him out (1132), and 
had tried to burn the stacks and all 
the new grass (1134); also somebody 
had poisoned his horse. That he and 
his wife had been chloroformed at 
night (1135) and sulphur had _ been 
burned in the room (1136). That he 
carried a revolver at last, but when 
he tried to shoot it would not go off. 


and that on examination he found it 
had been tampered with That he 
received a case of goods from Foy’s 


and these were tampered with and 
poisoned .(1140). That a mare was 
tampered with about the foot and 


rendered lame (1141), and that ani- 
mals smaller than cats with glassy 
green eyes were about the place on 
Christmas night, but they could not 
eatch them (1142). Also a cask of 
wine was poisoned (1140). 

(h) To Mr. Russell, the Perth Publie Hospi- 
tal attendant. Refer to 2779). 

It will be noted that all these various statements 
which Thomas Mable alleges are mistaken or lies 
refer to interviews and incidents that occurred much 
about the same time, viz., on or near Christmas night 
and Boxing day, 1915. Further, that the subject 
matter of the statements, viz., the actual facts or 
events themselves upon which the interviews were 
based, have not been added to or enlarged upon since 
by Thomas Mable; so, allowing that some of them 
were delusions, no “progression” in that regard is 
shown, nor does there appear to be any “systematisa- 
{ion’” in relation thereto. 

(2.) It is stated that progression is shown by the 
fact that Thomas Mable since the occasions 
in question has adopted an attitude of denial 
that the above statements by the various wit- 
nesses on the matters were made by him at 
all, and that each and all of the witnesses 
were in some way or other mistaken or 
telling lies. 

I agree that this attitude of Thomas Mable shows 
an exaggerated or faulty judgment, but it is also 
open to the conclusion that the circumstances and 
conversations referred to have now passed entirely 
from Thomas Mable’s mind, and, taking such to be 
the ease, there would appear to be an undoubted im- 
provement in Thomas Mable’s condition. 


The fact that he does not take the easier course, 
and admit that the delusions and hallucinations (the 
eats, kangaroos, ete.), must bave occurred, but that 
he does not possess them now, rather tells in his 
favour. 

On the contrary, having forgotten them, he is 
honest in his belief that they did not oceur, and he 
thus takes a course which he must know might 
operate against him. 

For similar reasons it seems to me reasonably cer- 
tain that, having no recollection of making the above 
statements to the respective witnesses, he (likewise 
to his possible detriment) persists under an honest 
belief in saying that the statements are mistakes or 
lies. 

It is suggested that Thomas Mable, if he exercised 
a sane judgment, would acknowledge that he must 
have had the delusions and hallucinations, and must 
have made the statements attributed to him, although 
he has now foggotien them. It is open to take this 
view, but, on the other hand, it is no uncommon thing 
in ordinary life for persons (and how much more so 
is it likely for a man of Thomas Mable’s mental con- 
dition and temperament) to forget episodes and to 
hold strong, clear, and certain views as to the hap- 
pening or otherwise thereof, and to characterise con- 
trary statements made by others that the happenings 
and events did or did not take place, as mistakes, or 
even lies. 

Anyhow, the mere fact of Thomas Mable’s above 
actions and attitude in this matter towards the wit- 
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nesses’ statements, in view of the following facts, 

V1Z. :— 

(1.) That the above episodes and statements all re- 
late to events which happened on or near 
Christmas night and Boxing day, 1915; 

) That there has been no repetition of the 
original actual delusions and hallucinations 
themselves ; 

(3.) That Thomas Mable has always held and 
never deviated from and still retains his at- 
titude towards the statements of the above 
witnesses ; 

(4.) That consequently no progression or system- 
atisation is shown in respect thereto; 

is not, in my opinion, sufficient to form a conclusive 

link in a chain of proof (of delusions of persecution) 

that Thomas Mable is a paranoiae. 

The incidents mentioned above certainly show that 
Thomas Mable had delusions or hallucinations on or 
about the occasion above mentioned, but they also 
show that such have passed from his mind. This 
being so, he—being a man of strong beliefs—cannot 
and will not prostitute his convictions in order to 
assist himself in his efforts at release. 

The next suggestion, and the conclusive link in the 
chain of proof that Thomas Mable is a paranoiae, is 
said to be the statement alleged to have been elicited 
from Thomas Mable at the tail end of the examina- 
tion by the doctors on the 9th January, 1921, viz., 
that Mr. R. Connell (Commissioner of Police) was 
the head and front of the whole of his troubles, and 
that the others had joined to help him. 

It seems to me that the matter cannot be so easily 
disposed of. One must take the whole of the sur- 
rounding circumstances into consideration, and then 
place a reasonable construction on Thomas Mable’s 
statement. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. R. Connell, the Commis- 
sioner of Police, was the actual and immediate prime 
mover in and about the steps taken which led up to 
Thomas Mable’s present troubles, viz.:— 

Firstly —tThe cireumstances before related sur- 
rounding the ruse which led up to the arrest 
of himself and his wife; 

Secondly.—The ultimate committal of himself 
and his wife to the Asylum; 

Thirdly—His wife’s detention there until re- 
leased. 

Fourthly—His own detention there up to the 
present time. 


It is not difficult, therefore, knowing Thomas 
Mable’s views, to understand his feelings in the mat- 
ter, and that he would feel resentment against Mr. 
R. Connell from the time he ascertained the facts, 
which would be at or after the hearing before Mr. 
Justice Burnside. 


(2. 


The Inspector General says the first examination 
he made in regard to paranoia was in October or 
November, 1917, but he kept no notes of it, and he 
could not remember or give the basis of such facts 
or reasoning upon which he then or at any other time 
diagnosed the cease as such. 


To my mind this is most unsatisfactory, and I do 
not think anyone would be prepared to accept his or 
anyone else’s bare ipse dixit in a ease like this, where 
a man’s lifelong liberty is at stake. 

The same remarks apply to Dr. Bentley’s examina- 
tions, and this fact, coupled with the facts set out 
below, have weakened my trust in the accuracy of 
their diagnoses, viz.:— 
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The fact that the Inspector General and the Super- 
intendent respeetively—the two alienists or mental 
experts on the side of the Lunacy Department—pro- 
nounced Mable to be a paranoiae (in the sense above 
mentioned), the Inspector General in October or 
November, 1917, and the Superintendent in the early 
part of 1920—and this notwithstanding they allowed 
Thomas Mable out on numerous oceasions. 

Apart from this, it seems inexplicable to me that 
the Inspector General, believing Thomas Mable to 
be suffering from paranoia in October or November, 
1917, did not, immediately after the hearing before 
Mr. Justice Burnside, when the facts leading up to 
the arrest of Thomas Mable became known to him, 
come to the conclusion that Thomas Mable, being in 
his opinion a paranoiac, had delusions which would 
then naturally progress and become focussed on Mr. 
R. Connell and the others (the very conclusion they 
say they have now come to, viz., that Thomas Mable’s 
delusions of persecution have progressed and become 
systematised, inasmuch as his ideas of persecution 
have become fixed and focussed on Mr. R. Connell 
and the others). 

This aspect of the case was, up to the 9th January, 
1921, apparently disregarded by the Inspector Gen- 
eral and the Superintendent, as is shown by the fact 
that they allowed Thomas Mable out on leave on 
many occasions between 8th April, 1917, and 9th 
August, 1920 (list of leaves appended, marked No. 
4), notwithstanding that they had found him suffer- 
ing from paranoia—a deadly and dangerous mental 
complaint from which there is no recovery, and the 
possessor of which is either a potentially dangerous 
homicidal or suicidal lunatic. 

Dr. Anderson definitely stated that Thomas Mable 
was not a resigned paranoiae, so the inference is he 
must be a paranoiac in the true sense of the disease, 
that is, he possesses chronic systematised delusions 
of persecution and is a potentially dangerous homi- 
cide or lunatie, and as such he is liable to an out- 
break at any time. Consequently, one could not con- 
clude that the Inspector General considered Thomas 
Mable a paranoiac in the sense of the harmless para- 
noiaes who have been mentioned as being abroad in 
numbers to-day, as in such ease the raison d’etre for 
his close inearceration advocated by the Inspector 
General could hardly be advocated by him. 

In any ease, if Thomas Mable considered he was 
persecuted by a person or persons at Ongerup, and 
even if he had not foeussed on anyone else during the 
long period he was allowed out, he had ample oppor- 
tunities for going to Ongerup, and if his mind was 
in the diseased state alleged he could have wreaked 
his vengeance on anyone there or elsewhere. 

Apart from that, the doctors say he has now 
focussed on the Connells and others. Surely it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that this alleged focussing would 
not oceur suddenly, and that, if it existed at all, it 
had existed for some time. This being so it is reason- 
ably possible that when he was allowed out he would 
have considered Connell and his son, or both, were 
the cause of his troubles and the others his perse- 
cutors, and yet he made no attempt to harm them or 
anyone else, and made no threats against them or any 
of them. There is not even a suspicion of revenge- 
ful action or feeling suggested or shown. 

I consider the strongest proof of the feeling of the 
Asylum doctors of Mable’s inoffensiveness is the fact 
of their letting him out under the circumstances men- 
tioned on numerous occasions over a period of three 
and a half years. 
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If Mable has been all through—as asserted by Dr. 
Anderson (the Inspector General) and Dr, Bentley 
(the Superintendent )—a paranoiace in the true sense 
of the word, i.e., a subject of “chronic” fixed system- 
atised delusions of insanity (or paranoia), as the 
text-books show, he was incurable and dangerous all 
the time and should not have been allowed out. 

This causes great doubt in my mind in regard to 
the certainty of correctness of the doctor’s diagnosis 
that Mable’s complaint was paranoia; and Mable, 
like any alleged criminal, is entitled to the benefit of 
the doubt. 

One excuse offered is that they thought he was 
quiet, and that Thomas Mable’s wife should be suffi- 
cient to look after him and keep him from mischief, 
a condition of mind it is hard to fathom, in view of 
the fact that the wife, Georgina Mable, had been 
formerly detained in the Asylum as insane, and, ac- 
cording to the Inspector General of the Insane, he 
does not think she has recovered yet. 

Another excuse offered is that they would not have 
allowed Thomas Mable out on the many occasions 
they did, or at all, had they known his complaint had 
| rogressed and become more systematised, as they 
allege was shown at the examination by the doctors 
on the 9th January, 1921, when the Inspector Gen- 
eral and the Superintendent found that Thomas 
Mable had then fixed and focussed on R. Connell, 
C. Connell, and others as his chief persecutors. 

This one ground was sufficient to alter the whole 
mental and general attitude of the Inspector General 
for the Insane and the Superintendent from a feel- 
ing of confidence in Thomas Mable that he was no 
danger, to one of complete certainty that he is now 
a great danger. 

IT am asked to accept this fact as sufficient to prove 
conclusively that Thomas Mable’s delusions of per- 
secution had expanded and that of a certainty he was 
a paranoiac. 

1 cannot believe that the above doctors considered 
him to be, during the time he was granted leave, 
either a potential or an actual danger. 

Consequently, if they did not consider him so (a 
paranoiac) then, it is unconvincing to me that they 
consider him so now, on the ground that Mable has 
progressed in this malady; because, according to the 
authorities, a paranoiae is always a potential danger. 

They waited till 9th January, 1921, to find out that 
Thomas Mable had focussed on R. Connell and 
others, 

The fact that he had picked on R. Connell is not 
to my mind surprising in the circumstances, as he 
was the man who took the initial steps to place him 
in the asylum, and I am quite uneonvineed that the 
doctors’ interpretation of this alleged new fact alone 
—this alleged new fact only discovered at the end of 
the examination on 9th January, 1921l—even if a 
correct interpretation, justifies the deduction of the 
doctors that progression had taken place in Mable’s 
systematisation and is a fresh strand in the web of 
persecution weaved by him, and in consequence proof 
conclusive that Mable was and is a paranoiac, and 
sufficient to brand him a potential homicide and con- 
sequently dangerous in a general sense, i.e., to the 
public, or to R. Connell, C. Connell, or any other 
individual or individuals; bearing in mind what I 
have already stated and state hereafter regarding the 
case generally. 

Commissioner Connell, I am sure, is a brave man, 
and not afraid, but even if he should be so he has at 


his disposal better means of safeguarding himself 
than anyone else in the community. 

Bearing in mind my above remarks in regard to the 
reasonableness of such an attitude, they should be 
considered in conjunction with the fact that the In- 
spector General states that in October or November, 
1917, he certified Thomas Mable as suffering from 
paranoia—a definition of which is given above, and 
the dangerous nature of which complaint will be re- 
alised by the meanest intelligence. 

It appears to me that the before-mentioned action 
of the Inspector General and the Superintendent 
points to the following conclusions, viz. :— 

That in pronouncing in 1917 the complaint as 
paranoia the Inspector General did so on in- 
sufficient data and without sufficient ex- 
amination and consideration. 

That they both jumped at a conclusion that 
Thomas Mable, who had been suffering from 
delusions and hallucinations, which might be 
quite distinct from paranoia, and recover- 
able from, was suffering from paranoia. 

The Asylum records of Thomas Mable’s case show 
no record or sufficient entries from which it could be 
inferred that Thomas Mable at any time suffered 
from paranoia. 

(Vote—In this connection it is fair to mention 
that as regards the records the fact that a patient is 
a paranoiac is not usually separately recorded in 
Asylum books.) 

The Inspector General, at the inquiry, was unable 
to give verbally from memory or from notes taken 
at the time the facts and basis of reasoning on which 
he came to the conclusion before or at his examina- 
tions in October or November, 1917, or thereafter, 
that Thomas Mable was suffermg from paranoia. 
His examination of October or November, 1917, was 
actually the first oceasion on which he had specially 
examined Thomas Mable since his admission and 
found him suffering from paranoia. 

The Superintendent (Dr. Bentley) was in a similar 
position in regard to his examinations of Thomas 
Mable. 

T draw special attention to questions 5439 to 5527 
set out in full in Dr. Anderson’s evidence, and to 
questions 4576 to 4583 and 4730 to 4805 set out in 
full in Dr. Bentley’s evidence. 

It will be observed that the entries in the records 
of the Asylum examination of Mable are exceedingly 
meagre (records appended, marked “3”), and that 
the number of recorded examinations of Thomas 
Mable are few and these were apparently very per- 
funetory. 

In my opinion this condition of affairs is largely 
due to the insufficiency of the medical staff compared 
with the number of patients in the asylum, which 
prevented the medical staff devoting proper time and 
attention to studying the mental condition of the 
patient. 

I am convinced that the above cause has operated 
in the case of Thomas Mable, to prevent a proper 
and sufficient study of his ease upon which to form 
a convincing judgment that Thomas Mable was and 
is suffering from “paranoia”—as distinct from a 
minor mental disorder which was recoverable from. 

In conclusion, I do not propose to deal further with 
the evidence of the Inspector General of the Insane 
and the Superintendent (in my opinion it speaks for 
itself), excepting to say that it has not satisfied me 
that Thomas Mable is suffering from paranoia; and 


particularly so in the face of the clear, and, to my 
mind, masterly and convincing evidence of Dr. 
Blackall to the contrary. 


The evidence of DR. BLACKALL shows:— 

That he examined Mable on the 5th February, 1920. 
He had seen him before on several occasions, and saw 
him two or three times at the asylum. He saw the state- 
ment of the ease prepared by Mable himself (5530). 
In reference to the report made by himself on 5/2/20, 
he stated then that so much depended on what was 
actual fact and what was fiction in estimating how far 
Thomas Mable’s original mental condition was delu- 
sional, or was delusional with a basis of facts; in other 
words, not so much delusional as a misconception or a 
misinterpretation of fact. At that time he had not as 
many facts at his disposal as he had now (5531.) The 
conelusion he then came to was that the man was suffer- 
ing from delusions, and was fit for the asylum at the 
time of his admission (5532). On the 5th February 
Witness was of opinion that he was fit for discharge on 
probation, with certain reservations as to where he should 
go. He particularly mentioned that as he would not like 
him to go back to the conditions under which he had 
been living before; that is to say, on that farm (5532). 
If he were to take those things (the fires, poisoned 
horse) as facts, he was of opinion that Mable had 
formed wrong conclusions from facts. If they were not 
facts, then Mable was decidedly the subject of delusions. 
Those were two totally different things (5534). He ex- 
amined Mable again on the 15th June, 1920 (5535). He 
was then gradually becoming persuaded that what 
Thomas Mable stated as facts were possibly and probably 
facts; not all facts, but sufficient to warrant him in 
coming to the logical conclusion that somebody had been 
putting ‘‘a spike’’ on him, or had a ‘‘down’’ on him. 
A logical conclusion, though not necessarily a correct 
one; logical on the facts presented. His great task was 
to find out how he (Mable) viewed what had happened 
several years ago, at the time he was examining him, 
because if he were suffering with progressive systema- 
tised insanity he would naturally expect to find some 
evidence of progression in his delusional ideas, and also 
some more marked attempt at systematisation, He found 
none beyond what had been stated in his papers on ad- 
mission, notwithstanding the fact that he had been for 
about three years in the asylum (5536). About a week 
before Christmas of 1920 he, in conjunction with Drs. 
Webster and Juett, examined Mable at Mr. Dwyer’s 
office for about two hours, having again before him 
Mable’s typewritten statement (5537). The point he 
wanted to clear up then was the question of safety. In 
the event of the man being discharged on probation or 
otherwise, the question of safety was very much in his 
mind, because that had been brought forward very 
markedly as a reason for his not being discharged. 
He admitted the difficulty of getting at the mind of men 
of this type. They were cunning and secretive. But he 
felt that he had had sufficient experience to be able to 
detect that if it were present, and he came to the con- 
clusion that Mable was harbouring no sinister suspicions, 
nor had he any actual designs against anybody (5539). 
In that statement of his witness failed always to find 
any evidence of an expansion of persecutory ideas, or 
of a systematisation beyond what had appeared in the 
admission papers. The word ‘‘paranoia’’ had cropped 
up a lot, and it seemed to him that it was largely a 
question of definition. Probably he might use the word 
‘‘paranoia’’ in a different way. When he used the word 
‘‘paranoia’’ he meant a progressive systematised delu- 
sional insanity. He did not think that his (Mable’s) de- 
lusions were so big or so marked as he originally thought; 
that is, when he came to know the conditions under 
which he had been living down in the country, But that 
he was suffering from delusional insanity when he came 
in, he was satisfied. He set himself the task of finding 
out whether the man was fit for discharge (5540). It 
had been stated there that because of references which 
Mable made in this statement to Mr. Haynes not putting 
him in a box a second time, because of references that 
Mable made to certain people telling lies against him 
at the trial in 1917, and because he mentioned the name 
of Mr. Robert Connell, Commissioner of Police, as being 
the prime cause of his incarceration at Claremont, there 
had been a progression or an expansion of his persecu- 
tory ideas. He could not see it. With regard to Mr. 
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Haynes and the witnesses, he said that on his first ex- 
amination of him and he had never altered that at all. 
Witness looked upon him as having now come to a much 
more sane and sensible position, and able to review what 
had been said and done, with a more critical mind than 
before (5541). On the 9th January of this year he con- 
ducted a further examination, at which there were pre- 
sent a number of other doctors, including Dr. Anderson 
and Dr. Bentley. The point that was brought out most 
strongly, and that he was anxious to bring out because 
it seemed to focus the whole thing, was: did he (Mable) 
believe now, as the result of what had happened on the 
farm looking at it cooly and calmly, that those things 
which had happened were the result of the action of 
somebody with malicious intent. To that Mable an- 
swered ‘‘ Yes.’’? That was what witness wanted, in some 
respects, because he did not think any man could logi- 
cally, with these facts, believe anything else. The next 
important point was, had he any idea as to who the per- 
son might be, and if so who was it? His answer, after 
some difficulty—he was a difficult man to get anything 
out of; he was suspicious, and witness thought with some 
reason—was that his suspicions had first been directed 
against a man named Connell. He was unable to see 
that his arrival at that conclusion was exactly illogical, 
or that it was based on any very obvious delusions. 
That it was erroneous he was convinced; but he should 
feel very sorry to say, on what Mable told him, that 
he was a menace to Connell. In other words, he thought 
that Mable was not more dangerous than, or as danger- 


ous as, nine-tenths of the men who came out of the 
public houses during the late hours of the evening 
(55438). In reference to the list of dates on which 


Mable was let out for varying periods extending up 
to 13 days, when nothing untoward happened, his con- 
clusion was that if this man were let out on all those 
dates without any pressure, ordinary leave, the presump- 
tion was that the Inspector General had sufficient confi- 
dence that Mable would not get up to any mischief. One 
would not let out a dangerous man to the extent shown 
in that list (5544). It was now said that Mable was 
let out on those occasions because at the time the 
asylum authorities thought his persecutionary ideas cen- 
tred in and about persons living at Ongerup, but that 
since the examination of the 9th January they believed 
that his perseeutionary ideas were focussed on persons 
living in Perth; for instance, Dr. Barker, and the Com- 
missioner of Police, and that, consequently, the leave 
should be stopped altogether (5545). He could not see 
that Mable had justified such drastie treatment. The 
point, he considered, was not an academic one altogether, 
one as to what type of mentality the man had; he re- 
garded it in the light of a man confined in an asylum. 
The man’s liberty had been taken from him, and you 
could not keep a man in an asylum without his admix- 
ture with others who were anything but cheerful com- 
panions, and unless he felt sure that this man was an 
absolute danger and menace, he could not bring himself 
to condemn him to inearceration for life in an asylum. 
In other words the onus probandi required to be very 
strong on the other side (5546). He thought Mable 
sufficiently recovered to warrant his discharge on proba- 
tion; with this recommendation, that he should, as far as 
possible, be guarded against the stress and strain of the 
life he had been living before, This sick man, he recom- 
mended, should lead a life in company, not in isolation, 
with as little worry as possible. He had seen, and 
knew, a lot of cases worse than Mable who had never 
been in the asylum, and as long as they were not a 
danger to the community, or a nuisance, he should never 
send them into an asylum (5547). When he said dis- 
charge on probation that did not mean going on as 
before, getting out for week ends and holidays. He 
meant out for a period of at least six months, but still 
to be kept on the hospital books. He was not to be sent 
out on ticket of leave, like a criminal (5548/9). 
Although he was prepared to state that the man was en- 
titled to be discharged, he did not wait till the end of 
the examination. He had conducted his examination; 
nothing further was got (5558). Witness asked Mable 
what profit it could-mean for him if he were removed 
from his farm: whom would it benefit? Witness sug- 
gested would it benefit Connell? Mable said no, not that 
he could see. He asked would it benefit anybody, and 
he said not that he could see. Witness totally failed to 
get anything of that sort out of him. It might have been 
in a later examination (5565). In witness’s examination 


of him he emphatically denied that he had been put into 
Claremont with the definite idea that someone might be 
able to make a profit out of his farm. Witness particu- 
larly asked him the question how would it benefit any- 
one else. The only thing he (Mable) could not under- 
stand was that someone had attempted to sell his farm 
(5572). He did not say that his suspicions against Con- 
nell had grown since the trial (5573). Witness asked 
him whether not he now, in the cool, calm time he had 
thought it over, believed that Connell had anything to 
do with it. He said, ‘‘ Yes, he had.’’ That was the sum 
total. Witness thought it had apparently grown less, 
because in the papers originally Connell’s name was 
very prominently in the fore (5574). As to the point 
whether Mable’s delusion had extended and did he now 
focus on the Commissioner of Police more than ever 
before, witness could not say because he did not ex- 
amine him originally. Going on the original papers, 
he should say ‘‘No’’ (5576). He was not present when 
Mable said in answer to Dr. Anderson, ‘‘It looks as if 
the people told lies to get me into the asylum. These 
people are all telling hes about me. Connells are the 
centre of the lot.’’ But he could quite understand his 
saying that (5578). It was all in line with the men- 
tality of this man, and what he had had to put up with 
and the deductions which witness thought he was er- 
roneously drawing from the facts as they appeared 


to him. A systematised delusion was a very different 
thing from that. In what way had he systematised it? 
(5579). Witness would not eail delusions that he sus- 


pected the fires of having been lighted for the purposes 
of doing him harm lighted by some person or persons 
unknown (5583). He should call that a logical con- 
clusion from the fact that a large number of fires were 
beng started, a number out of all proportion to what 
would happen accidentally. Any man who did not come 
to that conclusion would not be logical (5584). The 
first fire took place about the Ist November. On the 
ard November his son told him he had seen Cecil Con- 
nell get off his horse, go into the bush, and deliberately 
light a fire. To come to the conclusion that Cecil Con- 
nell had deliberately lighted the fire would be a sane 
conclusion, assuming that he believed his small boy, 
aged 7 (5585). Witness maintained that there were 
sufficient excuses for a man who was undergoing the 
troubles Mable had at that time to come to erronous 
conclusions, and from them to develop into decided 
delusions (5594). The only point was that there was 
sufficient warranty for the man’s delusions to have 
developed as a misinterpretation of fact. If he had be- 
lieved he was being burnt out and persecuted, and there 
was no fire,on the place, it would have been a different 
matter (5599). He had not questioned the condition of 
the man’s mentality when he went to Claremont. The 
only thing he was concerned about was his present con- 
dition, that he had recovered (5601). If witness had a 
property and fires were cropping up like that, he would 
come to the conclusion that someone was doing that 
maliciously. He should not consider himself insane in 
coming to that conclusion. Why eall the fires a de- 
lusion? (5605). He eould not see where the delusions 
came in. He still stuck to it. Where they were rather 
at variance was in this: witness knew it to be pos- 
sible that to a man in a state of delusional insanity cer- 
tain facts which became erroneously interpreted re- 
mained as facts (5606)—hboth facts and the interpreta- 
tion. The man was sane enough then to know what he 
thought, and these thoughts were there. The fact that 
Mable still believed that those fires were lighted pur- 
posely, and that he did not realise that the state he was 
then in was a state of delusion, did not necessarily 
mean that the man was incapable of correct judgment 
(5607). He still remembered them well, and he re- 
membered his state as it was then. 
mained (5608). The question was whether or not he was 
fit for discharge (5610); whether his mental condition 
was such that he could earn his living, be a useful mem- 
ber of society, and not a danger to the public (5611). 
The point with witness was as to whether he (Mable) 
was likely to be dangerous to Connell or anyone else on 
whom his delusions were centred. He did not think 
there was sufficient evidence of localisation of specifie 
purposes to warrant any apprehension of danger (5614). 
The evidence to his mind was elear. He could not see 
any attempt at threats. What threats had he ever 
made? On every occasion he denied having made threats 


His memory re- 
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(5615). He (Mable) did not endeavour to conceal his 
delusions. He spoke of them, knowing that if he con- 
tinued them it would not be for his benefit. He was too 
honest to conceal them. He refused to go back on what 
he originally said, although he was elever enough to 
know it was bad for him not to do so (5616). Mable 
was no more potentially homicidal than scores and scores 
of other people (5617). Witness appreciated the enor- 
mous responsibility and difficulty which was east upon 
one man who occupied Dr. Anderson’s position. He 
had a serious position to occupy. In the attitude he had 
taken up, he was perfectly justified. His position was a 
different one from witness’s. Witness was called in 
without any responsibility at all to give his candid 
and honest opinion about this man. If Mr, Counell were 
in such a blue funk about Mable, he could get him out 
of the State, but he did not believe that he (Con- 
nell) was in the least degree afraid of what Mable 
might do to him. The man had shown no signs of per- 
secution. That he believed that the Connell’s might be 
the fundamental cause of his trouble might be said 
to be based on actual fact. It might be erroneous judg- 
ment on his part, but witness still failed to look upon 
it as a delusion of such magnitude as to warrant the 
diagnosis that it was an acute persecutory delusion, such 
as would warrant his continued detention in the institu- 
tion (5618). Witness admitted Dr. Anderson had ex- 
perience; no man had better. He maintained, however, 
that he was looking at the case from a totally different 
standpoint from the way witness was looking at it. Since 
he left the asylum work, he had been greatly struck 
by the number of cases which were undoubtedly mental, 
and eases which, if that mentality continued, he would 
never discharge from the asylum, but which, never- 
theless, were cases which were able to carry on and do 
their work and business well (5623). Witness took up 
an attitude not on behalf of Mable, but on behalf of 
men who might be in Mable’s position (5624)—the 
public. He honestly considered that Mable was fit for 
discharge, certainly on probation. If it were possible 
for him to take up his life in another environment, well 
and good; but he had no doubt about Mable whatever. 
That he was normal he did not say. We met too many 
abnormalities every day to say that a person was 
normal (5625.) It had been suggested by several medi- 
cal men that the ‘best course to adopt would be to 
have him (Mable) sent to another country, removed 
from the scene of his particular troubles. Witness 
would say that would be best, but he did not say it 
absolutely essential (5626). Connell was mentioned in 
Mable’s papers over and over again (5628). Connell 
was the person mentioned mostly (5629). What was 
the longest leave that Mable had? It was 13 days. 
How long did it take to go to Ongerup and back again? 
(5630). The doctors had stated in evidence that he 
(Mable) believed that Connell was the fons et origo of 
his trouble. It was not illogical that he should come 
to that conclusion. In an endeavour to find out if there 
was any danger to be feared, witness tried to induce 
Mable to say something which might incriminate him. 
He said to Mable, ‘‘Tf a man had done to me what you 
believe Connell did to you, T would go and get my own 
back. Why will you not do that?’’ His answer was, 
‘‘What is the good? All IT want is my liberty.’’? Wit- 
ness tried over and over again to persuade Mable that 
a sane man would be justified in letting it in to Con- 
nell, but Mable would not have it (5631). Mable had 
not at any time threatened to do any damage to any- 
body (5632). Witness did not admit that Mable was a 
paranoiac. If paranoia was progressive systematised 
insanity, this man was not a paranolac (5634). Witness 
would say that he (Mable) did not look upon 
Connell in a friendly light, but he certainly did not 
think he bore him animus. On the facts as they were 
presented to witness, he could not help but feel that 
Mable had a reasonable ground of suspicion against the 
Connells. He would never send a man into an asylum 
under such conditions (5639). Mable had ample oppor- 
tunity for being a potential danger. If he wished to 
do, as so many paranoiacs wish to do, draw attention 
to their hardships and their bad case by arousing publie 
interest, if Mable had been what most paranolacs were, 
if he had thought as they thought, he would undoubtedly 
have gone for Connell, so as to draw attention to his 
wrongful detention in Claremont (5645). Witness quite 
failed to follow the reasoning along which the con- 
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clusion had heen come to by the medical men in that 
ease that Mable was dangerous, that he was a chronic 
systematised paranoiae (5651), There seemed to wit- 
ness to be two questions which had been mixed up and 
had rather clouded the opinions of the medical men 
(Dr. Moss and Dr. Juett). First, what he (Mable) was, 
and, second, what he is. What he was had been cor- 
rectly deseribed. Mable was undoubtedly suffering from 
delusions, and delusions of persecution, not. without some 
ground be it noted. In witness’s questioning of Mable, 
he designated as lies only those statements made by 
various witnesses at the time of his trial, and witness 
was perfectly satisfied Mable believed they were lies, 
because at the time the man was non compos mentis. 
Witness was not going to take into his judgment what 
the man was. What he believed now about that time 
depended entirely upon how much his mind was clouded 
by the delusions, and now that he had in witness's 
opinion recovered, a lot of that was blotted out. Wit- 
ness believed Mable honest in stating that to him the 
statements were lies, owing to the fact that he was 
suffering from delusional insanity at the time. The 
question of his present sanity all focussed around his 
belief as to the cause of his trouble, in fact witness 
thought it came down to what was his belief with regard 
to Connell. He conld only say that he personally had 
failed ever to get from Mable any sign of bitterness or 
animus, or any vengeful statement, against Connell 
(5652 All those questions of pink-eyed kangaroos had 
nothing to do with the present position. If he denied 
ever having said those things, it was surely probable 
he did not remember having said them, because he was 
non compos mentis at the time (5653). He (Mable 
had not systematised delusions (5655). If he had _ sys- 
tematised his delusions, he -would not have had any 
hesitation whatever in saying that Connell actually did 
it. He would have had very full and explicit reasons 
as to why Connell did it; he would have very definite 
opinions as to what he was going to do to release himself 
from this circle of persecution; he would give reasons 
why all these people were in league against him, and 
those reasons would be highly coloured and obviously 
delusional opinions. Either it would be that he was the 
eentre of a red hand persecution, or else jt would be 
political, or else it would be religious, or some such 
reason as that. That Connell was the means of getting 
him into the asylum Mable believed, and witness thought 
he was right (5657). As a positive example of system- 
atisation, let us take a case which was well known. A 
man suffered with hallucinations that voices were speak- 
ing to him. The systematisation can be followed very 
accurately. He hears sounds and listens to those sounds. 
He recognises them as sounds and cannot understand 
where they are coming from. The next step in system- 
atisation is that he listens and fancies he heards words. 
Delusions and systematisation progress, and the next 
thing is he recognises words, and they are nearly always 
abusive words. He systematises the words then to this 
extent, ‘‘Who is speaking to me and throwing those 
words at me?’’ He listens and fancies that he recog- 
nises the voice of someone. The next question is, why 
are they all doing it? Thus he systematises it; it all 
has to fit in. When he has got to that stage the delu- 
sions become very fanciful. Either he is the subject 
of a Fenian plot, or a Sinn Fein plot, or anything which 
is in vogue at the time, and then you will find that man 
has elaborated complex proeressed systematised delu- 
sions around this one particular case. Finally one morn- 
ing he shot an inoffensive milkman because he looked 
upon that man as the man who was doing it all. That 
man had progressed and systematised. Witness failed 
to find in Mable’s ease any progression, and the sgso- 
called systematisation as used in mental work. Sys- 
tematisation was a constructive, complex, building up 
of explanations of a series of things that had to fit into 
one homogenous plan or scheme. Mable had not stated 
that he was the subject of some occult organisation. He 
systematically denied, and he was right in denying, 
those things, because to him they were untrue (5659). 
Mable was not suffering from paranoia. He did not 
and was not suffering from paranoia 5660). The 
eround or reason given by the other medical men for 
thinking that Mable was of the opinion that there was 
a conspiracy against him. and that Mr. Connell was 
the head and eentre of it, would not induce him to 
alter his opinion, because he examined Mable himself 


and heard everything that was said. If that man had 
been a paranoiae there would have been no necessity 
for a Commission to decide his case (5666). | Witness 
was talking about a man who, at the end of five years, 
having come in with such a history, has systematised 
his delcsions. He should be within a few years develop- 
ing symptoms of dementia. Paranoia does not stand 
still, it progresses (5668). 

Dr. Blackall is an alienist of high standing in this 
State. He has had about five or six years’ experience 
of lunacy eases, doing nothing else, and for a por- 
tion of that time was attached to the Claremont Hos- 
pital for the Insane (5529). He is quite familiar 
with Mable’s case (5539), and I am satisfied that he 
has made a study of it (5530). 


1 desire to draw attention to the following passages 
in his evidence, viz. :— 

He examined Mable first on the 5th February, 1920. 
He then came to the conclusion that the man was suffer- 
ing from delusions, and was fit for the asylum at the 
time of his admission. At that examination he was of 
the opinion that Mable was fit for discharge on pro- 
bation. He would not have liked him to go back to the 
conditions in which he had been living before—that is 
to say, on the farm (5532). He examined Mable again 
on the 15th June, 1920, and he was then gradually be- 
coming persuaded that what Mable stated as facts were 
possibly and probably facts (55386). He had not pro- 
gressed either in systematisation or in delusions, not- 
withstanding the fact that he had been about three 
years in the asylum. His case was neither progressive 
nor had it become systematised since his admission 
(5536). He examined him again a week before Christ- 
mas, 1920, in conjunction with Dr. Webster and Dr. 
Juett, for abort two hours (5537). He found no evi- 
dence (in the statement) of expansion of persecutory 
ideas or systematisation. He failed always to get that. 
He did not think that his delusions were so big or so 
marked as he originally thought. Witness endeavoured 
to ascertain whether the man was fit for discharge, 
realising the seriousness of depriving a man of his 
liberty without absolute certainty (5540). He examined 
Mable again on the 9th January of this year, at which 
examination were present a number of the other doc- 
tors, including Drs. Anderson and Bentley. He made 
the examination carefully—as careful as he could make 
it—and on what Mable told him he stated he would 
feel very sorry to say that he was a menace to Connell. 
He thought that Mable was not more dangerous than 
nine-tenths of the men who came out of the public houses 
during the late hours of the evening. One point the 
witness emphasised in his evidence was that it was un- 
fair to judge the mentality of a man who had lived 
many years in the back blocks. Men of education who 
had lived that life realised how different they became. 
It was very unfair to try to set up a standard of men- 
tality for men living under the conditions which they 
do out there, to make their standard the same as the 
standard of those living in a town (5543). He could 
not see that Mable had justified such drastic treatment 
as not to be allowed ont at all. He considered that the 
point was not an academic one altogether. The man’s 
liberty had been taken from him, and unless he felt 
sure that the man was an absolute danger and menace, 
he could not bring himself to condemn him to inear- 
ceration for life in an asylum. In other words, the 
onus probandi reqvired to be very strong on the other 
side (5546), 


It will be noted that the doctor considered Mable 
sufficiently recovered to warrant his discharge on pro- 
bation, with the recommendation that he should, as 
far as possible, be guarded against the stress and 
strain of the life he had been living before (5547). 


He said he had seen and known a lot of cases worse 
than Mable’s who had never been in any asylum, and 
as long as they were not a danger to the community, or 
a nuisance, he would never send them to an asylum 
(5547). 


It was stated in the evidence that Dr. Blackall did 
not wait until the end of the examination on the 9th 
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January, 1921. In regard to that, the witness was 
prepared to say:— 

That the man was entitled to be discharged notwith- 
standing that he (witness) did not wait til the end of 
the examination. He had conducted his examination, and 
from what he could gather nothing further was got 
(5558.) Mable did say to witness that Connell might 
have been the offending party (5561). Connell was te 
man on Whom all witness’s attention was fixed (5562). 
Mable also said that the police tried to sell his farm, 
but he did not say that he was put into the asylum so 
that a profit could be made on it (5564). Witness had 
suggested, would it benefit Connell? Mable said ‘‘ No, 
not that he could see’’; he could not see that it would 
profit anybody. Witness totally failed to get anytaing 
of the sort out of him (5565). Mabel emphatically de- 
nied that he had been put into Claremont with the de- 
finite idea that someone might be able to make a profit 
on his farm (5569). Mable did not say that his suspicion 
against Connnell had grown since the trial, or anytning 
to that effeet (5573). Witness thought Mable’s ideas on 
that subject hau apparently grown less (5574). Witness 
was not present when Mable said in answer to Dr, Ander- 
son, ‘ It looks as if the people told lies to get me into 
the asylum. These people are all telling hes about me; 
Connells are the centre of the lot.’’ But witness coul.l 
quite understand him saying that ((5578). 

The one point-the witness maintained was that 
there was sufficie.c excuse for a man who had under- 
gone the troubles Mable had at that time to come to 
erroneous conclusions, and from them to develop into 
decided delusions (5594). 

The following passages are important :— 

Witness staied he knew it to be possible that to a 
man Who had been in a state of delusional insanity cer- 
tain facts which became erroneously interpreted remaine.l 
as tavts (0006). The man was sane enough to know what 
he thought, and these thoughts were there. The fact that 
Mable still believed that the fires were lighted p. rposely, 
and tiiat be did not realise that the state he was then in 
vas a state of delusion, did not necessarily mean that 
the man was incapable of correct judgment (5607), He 
did not believe that Mabie was a danger to Coineil. The 
question he ha: in mind was whether or no Mable was 
fit for discharge, whether he was dangerous to the pub- 
lic, whether his mental condition was such that he could 
earn a living and be a useful member of society, and not 
a danger to the public (5608/11). A man might believe 
he was made of cream cheese and stiil be fit to be at 
large. His opinion was that Mable was not a danger 
to Connell or to anyone else, and was perfectly capable 
of earning his living (5612). And, furthermore, the wit- 
ness Was emphatically of opinion that there was not 
sufficient evidence of localisation of specific purposes to 
warrant any appreiensiin of danger (5614), Witness 
went on to say the doctors here seemed to be quite s_r- 
prised and pleased that he got as much out of Mable as 
he did. They said they had never heard him so bad 
‘before. If that was the worst evidence they could get 
against him, how they could come to the conclusion that 
he was fit for continued detention in Claremont, he did 
not understand. The evidence as to Mable’s mind was 
clear. Witness could not see any attempts at threats. 
What threats had he ever made? On every occasion he 
denied he made threats (5615). Mable did not endeay- 
our to conceal his delusions; he spoke of them, knowing 
that if he continued them it would not be for his benefit. 
He was too honest to conceal them. He refused to yu 
back on what he originally said, although he was elever 
enough to know that it was bad for him not to do so 
(5616). Mable was no more potentially homicidal than 
seores and scores of other people. The man who was 
strongly under the influence of alcohol was infinitely 
more dangerous than this man was or ever would he 
(5617). The witness honestly considered that Mable was 
fit for discharge, certainly on probation. He had no 
doubt about Mable whatever; that he was normal he 
did not say. He had found nothing in Mable’s condition 
to lead him to believe that he was meditating damage or 
danger to Connell or auyone. He could not budge from 
that opinion (5625). Wituess could not understand why 
the other medical men considered there was an appreci- 
able risk in allowing Mable out in Perth, in view of all 
the leave that he had had, and why it should suddenly 


have been discovered by those in charge at Claremou 
that Mable was a dangerous man (5627). In his experi- 
ence vengeance was not the type of danger to be feared 
{rom these people. Your paranoiae would kill some in- 
offensive person because he believed that person was 
putting electric shocks or voices into him. Vengeance 
was a characteristic of the sane man (5630). Witness 
did not admit that Mable was a potential homicide, and 
said that if paranoia was a progressive systematised in- 
sanity, that man was not a paranoiae (5634). He would 
never send a man into an asylum under such conditions 
(5639). 


It will be recollected that Dr. MeWhae made a 
strong point of the fact that Thomas Mable’s ideas 
had become systematised, had progressed in that he 
considered that Robert Connell and others had con- 
spired together to get him into the asylum, with the 
object of getting his farm so that Bey could make a 
profit out of it (2856, 2863, 2864/5, 2866/7). 


Dr. Blackall’s answer to that was that he got a 
totally different idea from Mable (5654); and, fur- 


. ther, in answer to the question—‘Assuming that there 


was ground or reason for the other medical men to 
think that Mable was of the opinion that there was 
a conspiracy against him, and that Connell was the 
head and centre of it, and whether that would induce 
him to alter his opinion?” the doctor said “No,” be- 
cause he examined him himself and he heard every- 
thing that was said. It was m answer to his ques- 
tions that Mable was supposed to have made more 
admissions than before, and there was nothing that he 
said then to justify witness in altering his views 
(5666). 

Mable had not got systematised delusions (5655). He 
was not suffering from paranoia (5660). 

One point exercised my mind for a time, namely, 
the evidence that Thomas Mable still held and ex- 
pressed his opinion that a number of the witnesses 
had been mistaken, or had told lies in their evidence, 
and as to how far this fact might affect the question 
as to whether he had, or had not, recovered suffi- 
ciently to be discharged on probation, but, after 
carefully considering the evidence, and particularly 
that of Dr. Blackall, which was as follows :— 


Witness knew it to be possible that to a man in a state 
of delusional insanity certain facts which became erron- 
eously interpreted remained as facts (5606). Both facts 
and the interpretation. The man was sane enough then 
to know what he thought and those thoughts were there 
(5607). In his questioning of Mable he designated as 
lies only those statements made by various witnesses 
at the time of his trial, and witness was perfectly satis- 
fied Mable believed they were lies, because at the time 
the man was non compos mentis. He was not going to 
take into judgment what the man was—what he bhe- 
lieved now about that time depended entirely upon how 
much his mind was clouded by the delusions, and now 
that he had in his opinion recovered, a lot of that was 
blotted out. They all knew the delirium of patients ap- 
parently perfectly sane, and yet when they recover they 
are quite ignorant of, and absolutely deny, having done 
or said such things. He believed Mable was honest in 
stating that to him these statements were lies, owing to 
the fact that he was suffering from delusional insanity 
at the time of the oeccurrenee (5653). 

In answer to the following question by me (Com- 
missioner), namely, “The point the doctors make is 
this: his ideas have become systematised regarding 
the persons who have been at all instrumental in 
blocking his release, or who were instrumental in 
having him committed to the asylum. His ideas have 
become systematised and all those persons, including 
the Connells, have been telling lies about him with a 
view to having him committed to the asylum, with the 
object of getting his farm sold so that they could 
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get it. They say that is the systematisation,” Dr. 
Blackall’s answer was :— 

My answer to that is that I have got a totally differ- 

ent idea from Mable. His reply invariably was this, ‘‘If 
Dr. Barker said so and so, it is untrue. If this man said 
I said that, it is untrue.’’ At the present time Mable 
would say, ‘‘If Dr. Barker says now that I said so and 
so, it is untrue.’’ I believe Mable honestly is of opin- 
ion that these things are untrue (5654). He systemati- 
cally denied, and he was right in denying, those things 
because to him they were untrue, but that is not systema- 
tisation’’ (5659). (See 5659 for witness’s positive ex- 
ample of systematisation. ) 
I have come to the conclusion that the true and cor- 
rect explanation is that he (Mable) has forgotten the 
incidents and events in question, and in asserting that 
the evidence was mistakes or lies, he was only assert- 
ing what he honestly believed to be the facts. 


Mr. Keall, in his address, stated that he had never 
in his experience come across a clearer ease, I can- 
not agree. My experience extends over 34 years, and 
I think I can safely say that I have never had oc- 
casion to deal with a more difficult case, both from 
the point of view of the mass of evidence which re- 
quired sifting, and the complexity of the points in- 
volved, which required analysis, consideration, and 
elucidation before | could arrive at a decision. 


In conelusion, I am satisfied that Thomas Mable is 
not a paranoiae in the sense set out above; and, fur- 
ther, that although he may feel some resentment or 
bias against Mr. R. Connell and others, whom he be- 
lieves to have been instrumental in placing and keep- 
ing him in his present position, I consider that he is 
quite harmless, and it is altogether unlikely he would 
be a danger to them, or anyone else, if discharged 
under the conditions I set out later. 


The whole evidence points to this: It was only on 
the one occasion, viz., on Christmas night and Boxing 
Day, 1915, that he carried a gun for the purpose of 
protecting himself from supposed intruders, and not 
with the idea of aggression against anyone. There is 
no evidence that he ever did so, or so much as threat- 
ened anyone in any way whatever before that date; 
on the contrary, the evidence shows that he was a 
hard-working, quiet, well-behaved man. 


Since the above date all the evidence is to the same 
effect, and that he has at no time shown any signs 
whatever of threats, let alone signs of a dangerous or 
homicidal nature. The only assertion made is that, 
because he is a paranoiac, he may be potentially dan- 
gerous, Whatever that may mean. I am quite satis- 
fied that, given the circumstances, many of us are 
more or less potentially dangerous, and Thomas 
Mable not more so, 


After a very careful analytical examination and 
consideration of all the evidence placed before me in 
this matter, I have the honour to report to Your 
Iixeellency my Findings on the Inquiry directed by 
Your Excellency’s Royal Commission. 


FINDINGS. 

I tind that 
(1) The arrest on a charge of insanity, commit- 
tal to and detention in the Hospital for 
the Insane at Claremont of Georgina 
Mable were justified by the facts. 

The process adopted in relation to the arrest 
and committal respectively of the said 
Georgina Mable was irregular. 

(Vote-—Georgina Mable was discharged 
from the Claremont Hospital for the In- 
sane on the 3lst January, 1917.) 

I find that— 

The arrest on a charge of insanity and com- 
mittal to the Hospital for the Insane at 
Claremont of Thomas Mable was justified 
by the facts. 

The process adopted in relation to the arrest 
and committal respectively of the said 
Thomas Mable was irregular. 

The continued detention of Thomas Mable- 
in the Claremont Hospital for the Insane 
is not warranted, on the ground that the 
said Thomas Mable has recovered suffi- 
ciently to be discharged on probation on 
the following conditions, viz.:— 

(i.) That the period of probation be 
six months. 
(ii.) That he be detained on the Asylum 
books during this period. 
(iii.) That he report at the Asylum to 
the Asylum authorities as follows: 
(a) During the first month, once 

a week, 

During the second month, 

once a fortnight. 

(ec) During the remaining four 
months of the probationary 
period, once at the expira- 
tion of each month. 

(4) That he refrain from his former mode of 
living at Ongerup and from visiting that 
place or its neighbourhood. 

(5) That he refrain from engaging in any pur- 
suits of the same or a similar nature to 
those he was formerly engaged in at 
Ongerup. 


I desire to state that I have presented this Report 
to Your Excellency at the earliest possible date. 

In order to .attain this object, I have found it 
necessary to work many late hours, owing to the 
enormous volume of evidence which required analysis 
and consideration. 

The labour involved has been very great, and be- 
fore closmg I wish to express my appreciation of the 
invaluable services (given ungrudgingly) rendered 
by the Seeretary, Mr. Driver, who has been of the 
greatest assistance to me in my arduous task. 


I have the honour to be, 
Your Excellency’s obedient servant, 


A. BOWMAN KIDSON, 
Commissioner. 
Dated at Perth this 15th day of March, 1921. 


P. Driver, Secretary. 
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EXEL eee 
Ward Advice Slip to Office. 
PrertnH Pusric Hospirat. 


Ward No. 12. Time: 12 p.m. 

Date of admittance: 3lst December, 1915. 

Name in full: Thomas Mable. 

Age: 39. 

Residence in full: Ongerup. 

Native of England. 

Occupation: Farmer. 

Religion: Presbyterian. 

Married or Single: Married. 

Address of Relatives or Friends: Brother-in-law, Alec. 
Stewart, Belmont. 


For Secretary, 
Perth Public Hospital. 


Admit to Ward No. 12. 
Name in full: Thomas Mable. 
Date: 31st December, L9L5. 
Time: 12 p.m. 
Patient is to be bathed. 
G.W.B., 
Resident. 
Remarks: One certificate, Dr. Pope. 


Police. Ward 12. 
Register No. 1615, 
Dr. Merryweather, 


Perth Public Hospital. 


Name: Thomas Mable. Late Address: Ongerup. Married ; 
Age, 39; Native of England; Religion, Presbyterian ; 
Occupation, Farmer. 

Admitted 12 p.m., 3lst December, 1915. 

Presumed Malady: Mental Observation. 

How Admitted: One certificate, G.W.B. 

Disease: Insanity. 


Treatment: R. Calomel. Date, 31st December, 1915. 
Diet, 3. 


Certificates: Dr. Pope, Dr. G.W.B. 


Discharged, 3rd January, 1916. 
Result: Unrelieved to Claremont. 
Signed: G. W. Barker. 


Present illness states that he and his wife are victims of 
somebody unknown’ who have been trying to burn them 
out, and since he has stac’ed his crops they have tried to 
burn the stacks and all the new grass. Also somebody 
poisoned his horse. He and his wife have been chloro- 
formed at night and sulphur has been burned in the room. 
He carried a revolver at last and when: he tried to shoot it 
would not go off, and on examination he found that it had 
been tampered with, notwithstanding it was quite all right 
when he went to bed. The same with a rifle. Received 
a case of goods from Foy's and these were timpered with and 
poisoned. Also a cask of wine was poisoned. A mare was 
tampered with about the feet and rendered lame. Animals 
smaller than cats with glaring green eyes ran about the 
place Christmas night, but they could not catch them. 


Extracts from Report Book of the Perth Public Hospital. 


Day Report.—Mable: N.C. Mental Observation—Quiet 
and manageable since admission. 

Night Report (lst January, 1916).—Mable: N.C. Mental 
Observation—Mental condition unsound. Not sleeping well. 

Day Report.—Mable: To be transferred to Hospital for 
Insane a.m. 
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HELE Eee ee 
Ward No 2r. 
(Copy.) Register No. 1614 


Dr. Merryweather. 
PrertH Pusyuic Hospitat. 


Name: Georgina Mable. Late address: Ongeruip. 
Belmont P.O. will take 
message to husband, 
Married ; Age 44; Native of Victoria; Religion, Pres- 
byterian ; Occupation: Home duties. 
Nearest Relative: Husband. Admitted 12 p.m., 3st 
December, 1915. Presumed Malady: Mental ob- 
servation. Disease: Insanity. 


How admitted: One certificate, G.W.B. 


Treatment: R. Calomel. Date: 31st December, 1915. 
Diet, 3. 


Certificates—Dr. Pope. 
G.W.B. 


Discharged 3rd January, 1916. 


Result : Unrelieved to Claremont. 
Signed: G. W. Barker. 


Georgina Mable.. 

Present Illness: Says that fires are raging round her 
home and that they are putting poison around the house ; 
one horse has been poisoned. Also that somebody is in the — 
house chloroforming them every night. It does not affect 
her much but she had to wake her husband eight or nine 
times to save him. It also affected the little boy. They can 
all see cats running along on wires—white, black, and spotted 
cats. 

Temperature 96; Pulse 100; Respiration 20. 


Ward Advice Slip to Office. 
PrertuH Pustic Hospitat. 


Ward No. 111. Time 12 p.m. 
Date of Admittance: December 31st, 1915. 
Name in full: Georgina Mable. 
Age: 44, 
Residence in full: Ongerup. 
Native of Victoria. 
Occupation : Home duties. 
Religion: Presbyterian. 
M. or S.: Married. ty bal 
Address of Relatives or Friends: Husband, Belmont. 


For Secretary. 
PrertH Pusyic Hosprratn. 


Admit to Ward No. 3B. 
Name in full: Georgina Mable. 
Date: 3lst December, 1915. 
Time: 12 p.m. 
Patient is to be bathed. 
G.W.B., 


Resident. 


Remarks: One certificate, Dr. Pope. 


EXHIBIT “20. 


Particulars of case of Thomas Mable, wno was incarcerated 
at the Hospital for the Insane, Claremont, Western 
Australia, as a patient, on the 3rd January, 1914, 
and whose discharge is refused by the Western Aus- 
tralian Government, 


Prior to my incarceration at the above-mentioned place 
I was engaged in wheat farming for nearly five years on my 
land, comprising 1,203 acres, situate at Ongerup, Western 
Australia. 


The burning-off season in that district in 1915 closed on 
the 3lst October. On the Ist November (the next day) a 
fire was started close to the north-east corner of my land, 
and on the 3rd November a fire was started inside my paddock 
at the north-west corner and on each side of the rofid ad- 
joining. The distance between the north-east and the north- 
west corners is about 92 chains. On the 5th November I 
saw about 30 separate small fires alight within an area of 
about ten by five chains close to my south boundary and 
about 12 chains away from my south-east corner peg. The 
road along the south boundary was unmade and uncleared, 
On my land adjoining my crop of wheat there was about 
200 acres of scrub which had been rolled down for me by 
the Government rolling plant, and a subdivisional fence 
separated the wheat crop from the rolled down scrub, On 
the 6th November, about two o'clock p.m., this serub was 
fired near the wheat crop, myself and family being at home, 
about 35 chains away. We all rushed to the fire, and for- 
tunately the wind changed just after, so no damage was done 
to either the fence or the crop. The fire was put out. The 
only persons we saw at the time were Cecil Connell and 
‘* Banjo”’ (his native employee), who drove by about 20 
minutes after the fire was started. On the 19th November 
this rolled-down scrub was fired on the south side about 
8 o'clock at night, the distance from my house being about 
one mile. Myself and family were home at the time. Rain 
fell soon after and the fire died out. Next morning when I 
was about three miles north of my house getting the mail 
this fire started again and continued till the 22nd November. 
It was a big fire and. was seen miles away. I protected my 
crop and fence by making a fire break. Also on the 19th 
November I was cutting hay in the afternoon, and the paddock 
in which the hay was being stacked was set alight. When 
I reached the top of the rise in this paddock I saw my son 
running with a green branch to beat out the fire. I went also 
and we put it out, the only damage being one stook of hay 
(about 9 or 12 sheaves) burnt up. On another day in 
November, the date of which I do not remember, about 15 
separate fires were lighted in a thicket. not far from my 
house.. Altogether the fires covered a period of nearly four 
weeks, and occurred on the average about four times per 
week, Not a member of my family and self was responsible 
for a single fire. The fact of the fires taking place so fre- 
quently and being so far apart does away with the idea that 
there was nothing unusual in their occurrence, 

Regarding the fires, on the 3rd November, my son, then 
aged 8 years, stated he saw a neighbour (Cecil Connell) 
get out of a sulky, light them, and then drive away. My 
wife and self saw the fresh tracks of a horse and sulky along 
the road. Cecil Connell came to my house on the 7th Novem- 
ber and my son told him that he saw him light these fires, 
On the 11th November Cecil Connell and his father (R. 
Connell, Commissioner of Police), visited my farm, and the 
latter questioned my son about the matter. My son was 
apparently frightened by Mr. Connell’s manner, as he did 
not answer for some time. When he did answer he said he 
did not know whether Cecil Connell was the person or not 
who lighted the fires. None of my family influenced my 
son in his accusation and answer. 

Notwithstanding the fact that these fires were taking place 
at an unlawful time according to the regulations, neither 
R. Connell (Commissioner of Police) nor the nearest constable 
(Jones, of Gnowangerup) would render any assistance to 
catch the person or persons who were lighting the fires. In 
fact, the latter told me he could do nothing unless I could 
get headquarters to move in the matter. Constable Jones 
knew that fires were taking place, because he visited my 
farm on the 8th November, when I signed a complaint in 
his notebook, and again on the 22nd November, when he 
said he saw the fire on my place miles away. 

In the papers committing me to the Asylum it was stated 
that one of my delusions was that I was being persecuted by 
fires. For a long time afterwards officials of the asylum 
thought that no fires had occurred on my farm. In the 
Supreme Court on the 2nd November, 1917, Dr. Prinz, 
then of the Claremont Asylum, said he believed the fires 
took place, but he thought that my opinion that they had 
been lighted to harm me was insane. I would like to know 
if any sane person could imagine for one moment that they 
had been lighted for my benefit. Before this Dr. Prinz 
on several occasions told me to forget all about the fires, 
which shows that he thought they had not occurred. As a 
matter of fact, when the question was put to him in court 
as to whether he believed the fires were real, he hesitated 
and appeared doubtful whether to say yes orno. My lawyer, 
however, told him there was no doubt as to their reality, 
and he then said yes. What would have been my position 
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if I had accepted Dr. Prinz’s advice and ‘‘ forgotten”? the 
fires? Why, the other side would have turned round and 
said I was suffering from loss of memory, and I would have 
been retained just the same. Dr. Barker, of the Perth Public 
Hospital, is another doctor that thought the fires did not 
occur, because in the Supreme Court, Perth, he said, on the 
15th November, 1917, that when I was in his institution 
prior to my committal to the Asylum I gave him no proof 
that the fires had really occurred. My reply is that he 
did not tell me that he considered them a delusion and I 
did not know he required proof because he never asked for it. 
This doctor also made in court the extraordinary assertion 
that if anyone came before him and stated that fires occurred 
on his property and that person did not know who caused 
them, in his (the doctor's) opinion that person was insane. 
My lawyer argued the point with him, but he stuck to his 
opinion. 

The question is who led the doctors astray regarding the 
reality of the fires ? I must look to the man, viz., R. Connell 
(Commissioner of Police), who caused myself and wife to be 
committed to the Asylum together and at the same time on 
the grounds that we were suffering from identical delusions, 
as being the responsible party. 

The next point is with regard to a mare which was found 
poisoned in my paddock about a mile from my house on the 
17th December, 1915. This mare was quite well the previous 
day. On the 18th December I brought a neighbour (Mr. 
John Moir ) who had lived in the district for about 20 years, 
and whose opinion I could rely upon, to have a look at the 
dead animal. He said that, in his opinion, the mare had 
not died from snakebite or poison plants, and that she had 
had a very quick and agonising death. On the 20th Decem- 
ber Cecil Connell and “‘ Banjo” (native) viewed the dead 
mare. The native picked up strange tracks close to the 
dead mare and followed them through a thicket for about 
half a mile to my western boundary. He then said he could 
follow them no further on account of the fence. I asked 
him if the tracks he had been following were mine or belonged 
to any member of my family. He said ‘‘ No.” All of us 
then went to my house for refreshments and in the presence 
of my wife and self both declared they thought someone 
had poisoned the mare, but did not see how I could do any- 
thing in the matter. This was on the 20th December, 1915, 
but on the 15th November, 1917, in the Supreme Court, 
Cecil Connell’s evidence was totally at variance with his 
original statement, as on the latter date he said there were 
no strange tracks and that the only ones visible were those 
of myself and wife. The native was not produced before the 
court. 

The next point concerns a case of groceries consigned to 
me by rail from Perth. Owing to the condition of this case, 
and on account of the contents affecting myself and family, 
I said I thought the case had been tampered with. I said 
I was not prepared to swear to this, and I am and always 
have been prepared to admit that I might have been wrong. 
Under these circumstances I contend that a wrong opinion 
is not a delusion, There is no conviction in my mind con- 
cerning the matter, consequently there cannot be a delusion. 

Another matter is that I said I saw four men, apparently 
blacks, with chaff bags thrown across their shoulders and 
bodies, who had evidently run across the bush from where 
I had turned back on the road on my way to Connell’s early 
in the morning of 26th December, 1915, with the intention 
of cutting me off and preventing me from reaching home. My: 
wife and daughter saw them as well as myself. In court 
I was asked what I thought was the men’s object. I did 
not know at the time, but in view of what has transpired 
since I said it was probably to capture me for the asylum, 
because Constable Jones tried to get me away on the 27th 
December, and on the 28th December he took all of us 
away uuder the pretext that four men had been arrested 
at Gnowangerup in connection with the fires, and that my 
evidence was required. Judge Burnside, who triéd my 
case in November, 1917, in summing up, said his opinion 
was that I did not see the four men first mentioned above, 
and that it was a delusion on my part. Dr. Anderson (In- 
spector General of Insane) also thinks this is a delusion 
Neither he nor the judge was present at the time, and there- 
fore neither is in a position to contradict my statement, which 
can be supported by my wife and daughter. Apparently, 
however, their opinion is based chiefly upon the statement 
made by Constable Jones; of Gnowangerup, who committed 
perjury when he contradicted my statement that three 
blackfellows were standing on the Gnowangerup railway 
station platform on the 29th December, while we were awaiting 
the train. The three natives were standing about nine 
feet away from me on the platform, and what drew my 


attention to them was the fact that one of them did nothing 
but stare at me. As natives at that time were very scarce 
in the district, and thinking that perhaps they were connected 
with the blacks I saw at my slip panels (my supposed delu- 
sion) I asked Constable Jones where they came from. He said 
‘* They work a little way out of Gnowangerup, and were going 
for a holiday.” I saw the same three blacks on the 31st 
December in the corridor of the train by which we came to 
Perth (the Press report of the court case states I saw them 
on a railway platform near Perth, but this is an error on 
their part). Constable Jones denied their existence. I have 
never yet seen anything nine feet away from me which did not 
exist. I do not suffer from optical delusions. 

On the 15th November, 1917, Dr. Anderson (Inspector 
General) stated in court that he considered insanity had 
been growing upon me for two years prior to my committal 
to the asylum. This opinion was based, he said, on the fact 
that I had carted my hay green. I did not tell him this, 
so apparently R. Connell told him. If he had asked me about 
the matter, which he should have done, he would never 
have made such a statement. In the first place, the first 
hay I ever cut was in November, 1914, the year of drought, 
and about one, not two years, before I was placed in the asy- 
lum. Although very little rain fell during the growing season 
of 1914, yet after I cut my hay in November rain fell heavily 
every day, so much so that I found after examining the 
stooks that if I did not keep further rain off them they would 
be spoilt and be unfit for use. I therefore carted the hay 
before it was cured to the ground in front of my hayshed 
near my house. I stacked it in long rows, and when the 
rain came I covered them with empty wheat bags. If the hay 
had been left in the paddock I could not have reached it in 
time to cover it and so keep it dry. By adopting the method 
mentioned I lost only about 5 cwt. out of 13 tons of hay. 
Some farmers lost nearly all their hay owing to excessive 
wet. Chaff afterwards reached £16 per ton, so I will leave 
the reader to judge whether or not I was insane in saving 
mine. Ialso cut some hay in 1915, and, as I have before stated, 
the paddock in which it was lying was fired by someone. 
I therefore carted it home this time, in order that I could 
keep a better watch over it. I think these reasons are quite 
sufficient to dispose of Dr. Anderson’s idea that insanity 
had been growing upon me for two years prior to my com- 
mittal to the asylum. 

At the Supreme Court, Perth, perjury was committed 
against me during the hearing of my case on November 2, 15, 
and 16, 1917. Dr. Barker, of the Perth Public Hospital, said I 
told him my wife had been chloroformed. I can positively 
and truthfully state that I never said so. Probably he made 
this statement to explain away his action in committing 
myself and wife to the asylum after only 2} days’ detention 
in the Perth mental ward. instead of the regulation time. 
While on this point I might state that although I was quiet 
and rational while in the Perth mental ward no friend was 
allowed to see me there. An attendant at the Perth mental 
ward said in court that I refused to take a glass of water 
from him and said it was poison. It was not I, but a Greek, 
named Stevorious, who asked for and refused to drink a 
glass of water. McPherson, an employee of Connell’s, said 
1 covered and threatened to shoot him with a gun. My 
family were present and can testify that I did nothing of 
the kind. The same witness said my wife was frothing at 
the mouth and that I saw white kangaroos with pink eyes— 
more perjury. My neighbour, W. B. Moore, said I told him 
some power jambed the hammer of my gun—more perjury. 
R. Connell insinuated, by saying I was quiet when he saw 
me on the 11th November, that I was not so when he saw 
me on the 26th December. The doctors stated in court 
that the statements made by other people formed one-half 
of their certificates of insanity. I should like to point out 
that neither my wife nor self was given a chance of saying 
yes or no to these statements made by other people, and 
we knew nothing of them. Is it justice that people can 
make statements about anyone and that the person charged 
can be condemned without trial ? If the doctors had informed 
us of these statements at the time we would have denied 
them there and then. In court I told my lawyer (R. S. 
Haynes) that I wished to go into the box and contradict 
the false evidence given against me, and he told me not to do 
so as matters would be all right. As he had previously 
informed my wife and self that he was getting my discharge 
I followed his advice and did not insist on going into the 
box. After I was sent back to the asylum I asked a certain 
gentleman to see Mr. R. 8. Haynes and find out his reason 
for not putting me in the box. The reply was that it would 
never have done as I was too excited. This was a deliberate 
lie, as anyone in court could testify that I was calm and quiet ; 
even the Press remarked on my self-control, 
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Myself and family were placed in gaol at Gnowangerup, 
Tambellup, and Katanning, before myself and wife were 
put in the asylum. We were charged with having identical 
delusions, and the reason we were both branded lunatics 
was because R. Connell knew that if only one of us was de- 
tained the other’s truthful evidence would mean his or her 
discharge. As it is now my wife is discharged from the 
asylum, but her evidence is not of much value in’ the eyes 
of the law, although she has never been insane. My lawyer 
did not avail himself of my daughter’s offer to go in the wit- 
ness box on our behalf. The other side had all the wit- 
nesses ; we had none. 

After we had been in the asylum about nine weeks, the 
police wrote to the Master in Lunacy advising that my pro- 
perty should be sold if my case was hopeless. The Master 
in Lunacy thereupon wrote to Dr. Anderson and my wife’s 
brother to meet him at his office. They met, and after 
the police report was read Dr. Anderson said there was no 
improvement in either of us. My wife’s brother then said 
he himself was not looking for any improvement, as we were 
both sane and had never been any different all our lives 
and were quite capable of looking after our own affairs, 
He therefore objected to our property being sold. The 
Master in Lunacy then requested that I should be sent up 
to see him, but as Dr. Anderson would not consent, he came 
to the asylum and saw me on the 17th March, 1916. After 
about half an hour’s conversation I asked him the best way 
to get my discharge. He replied that he had no power in 
the matter, but he did not think I would be kept longer 
than another fortnight, so this gentleman could see nothing 
wrong with me. My property has not been sold, but nothing 
has been done with it since we left, except to take off the 
crop, which I was stripping when taken away. Even this 
was not done till March, 1916. Since Easter, 1917, I have 
been allowed out of the asylum at week ends. At Xmas, 
1917, I was allowed out for a fortnight, and at Xmas, 1918, 
for 9 days. How does this coincide with the Doctor's opinion 
that I am a paranoiac homicidal and suicidal? I have 
never done anything to warrant this opinion and have never 
been insane. Other people’s lying statements do not make 
me insane. Friends of over 20 years have never seen me 
different, and I have been in this State over 26 years. The 
authorities have accused myself and wife of being drunkards, 
but no one has ever seen us drunk. Far from it, as we both 
are very abstemious, I have always borne a good character 
till I was placed in the asylum, and then nothing was too 
bad for me. They said I was dangerous, homicidal, and 
suicidal, and a drunkard. Dr. Bentley told Mr. Coultas 
that I bought a revolver specially to take Mr. Connell’s life. 
I can prove this is a big delusion on the part of the other 
side. It was also stated in court that I was in financial 
difficulties, but I can prove that the Lunacy Department 
has had over £400 in hard cash on my account. It is im- 
possible for me to get justice from the doctors, as they will 
never admit a mistake. Judge Burnside said he knew I 
had delusions but I had sufficient intelligence. Where 
did he get this information from? Was he told anything 
out of court? My contention is that I do not show any 
delusions because I have none. Constable Jones in his 
evidence said the fires on my property were lighted by a 
madman or a child. Judge Burnside said he could see 
nothing unusual in their occurrence, so any evidence in my 
favour was discarded. 

I also stated in my evidence that I smelt something on 
one occasion that might have been sulphur. I have never 
smelt it since, so this cannot be a delusion. 


THOS. MABLE. 
Sth May, 1919. 


EX BIT “2 
The Justices Act, 1902 (2 Edw. VII., No. 11). 
3.—CoMPLAINT. 


Western Australia, 
Gnowangerup, To wit 


The complaint of Jeremiah John Jones of Gnowangerup, 
in the said State, Police Constable, made this 27th 
day of December, 1915, before the undersigned, one 
of His Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the said 
State (or for the Magisterial District of Katanning, 


in the said State), who says that on the 26th day of 
December, 1915, at Ongerup :—Georgina Mable was 
wandering at large and not under proper care or con- 
trol, and thereby deemed to be a person of unsound 
mind. 

JEREMIAH JOHN JONES, 


Sworn (or made) before me, the day and year first above- 
mentioned, at Gnowangerup ; in the said State. 


JAMES BELL, J.P. 


The Justices Act, 1902 (2 Edw. VII., No. 11). 


8.—Warrant in the first instance to apprehend a person 
charged with an indictable offence or a simple offence, 


To the principal Police Officer at Gnowangerup, in the State 
of Western Australia, and to all other police officers in 
the said State. 


Whereas complaint has this said day been made upon oath 
before the undersigned, one of His Majesty's Justices 
of the Peace for the said State (or for the Magisterial 
District of Katanning, in the said State), for that 
Georgina Mable, on the 26th day of December, 1915, 
at Ongerup :—Was wandering at large, and not under 
proper care or control, and thereby deemed to be a 
person of unsound mind. 


These are therefore to command you, in His Majesty's 
name, forthwith to apprehend the said Georgina Mable and 
to bring her before some one or more of His Majesty's Justices 
of the Peace to answer to the said complaint, and to be 
further dealt with according to law. 


Given under my hand at Gnowangerup, in the said State, 
this 27th day of December, 1915. 


JAMES BELL, J.P. 


Executed the 29th day of December, 1915, by Constables 
Lynch and Jones. 


The Justices Act, 1902 (2 Hdw. VII., No. 11). 


3.—CoMPLAINT. 
Western Australia, 
Gnowangerup, To Wit. . 


The Complaint of Jeremiah John Jones of Gnowangerup, 
in the said State, Police Constable, made this 27th 
day of December, 1915, before the undersigned, one 
of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the said 
State, (or for the Magisterial District of Katanning, 
in the said State), who says that on the 26th day of 
December, 1915, at Ongerup :—Thomas Mable was 
wandering at large and not under proper care or 
control, and thereby deemed to be a person of un- 
sound mind. 

JEREMIAH JOHN JONES. 


Sworn (or made) before me, the day and year first above 
mentioned, at Gnowangerup, in the said State. 


JAMES BELL, J.P. 


The Justices Act, 1902. (2 Edw. VII, No. 11). 


8.—Warrant in the first instance to apprehend a person 
charged with an indictable offence or a simple offence. 


To the principal Police Officer at Gnowangerup, in the State 
of Western Australia, and to all other police officers 
in the said State. 


Whereas a complaint has this day been made upon oath 
before the undersigned, one of His Majesty's Justices 
of the Peace for the said State (or for the Magisterial 
District of Katanning, in the said State), for that 
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Thomas Mahle, on the 26th day of December, 1915, 
at Gnowangerup, was wandering at large and not 
under proper care or control and thereby deemed to 
be a person of unsound mind. 


These are therefore to command you, in His Majesty's 
name, forthwith to apprehend the said Thomas Mable, 
and to bring him before some one or more of His Majesty's 
Justices of the Peace to answer to the said complaint, and 
to be further dealt with according to law. 


Given under my hand at Gnowangerup, in the said State, 
this 27th day of December, 1915. 
JAMES BELL, J.P. 
Executed the 29th day of December, 1915, by Constables 
Lynch and Jones. 


CLAREMONT HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, 
Admission Papers—Georgina Mable. 


GOOG SMES Sas 
Pouice DrparRTMENT., 
Albany District. 


Katanning Station, 
30th December, 1915. 


Report of Jeremiah J. Jones, Const. 674. 
relative to patients Thomas and Georgina Mable. 


I respectfully report that these two patients reside on 
their farm at Ongerup, with their two children—a girl aged 
15 years and a boy aged 8 years. They have been on this 
land for about 5 years. 

Since November of this year, both have been suffering 
from delusions, and have complained to me that the food 
in their house has been poisoned, and that all the water 
on the farm has been poisoned. Also that a number of 
cats have been running through their house. 

A masked man also came around their house, and some 
person had thrown chloroform and sulphur in the house. 

Some person had also given their hoy strychnine, and 
they were obliged to pour mustard and water down his 
throat to relieve him. 

They also kept three loaded firearms with which to shoot 
any person they found intruding. 

(Signed) JEREMIAH J. JONES, 
Const. 674, 
To Chief Medical Officer, 
Perth Public Hospital, 
Perth. 


EXBIBIT * B.” 
Lunacy Act, 1903—Schedule 1. 


Form or MerpicaAL CERTIFICATES TO ACCOMPANY ORDER 
oR REQUEST FOR RECEPTION INTO A HOSPITAL OR 
LickensEp Hovuse. 


I, the undersigned, being a Medical Practitioner, hereby 
certify that I, on the 30th day of December, One thousand 
nine hundred and fifteen, at Katanning Police Station, 
separately from any other Medical Practitioner, personally 
examined Georgina Mable, a housewife, of Ongerup, and 
that the said Georgina Mable is of unsound mind, and a 
proper person to be taken charge of and detained under 
care and treatment, and that I have formed this opinion 
upon the following grounds, viz. :— 

1. Facts indicating insanity observed by myself ;— 

Suffering from delusions. 

Says herself and husband are being mesmerised by 
cats. x 

States food has been poisoned, stores broken open 
and interfered with. 

Smell of chloroform and of sulphur in the house. 


2. Other facts indicating insanity communicated to me 
by others :— 

Police Constable Jones states that Georgina Mable 

complained to him of food being poisoned, 

Complained that bay mare’s legs had been 


cut and poison rubbed into the cut, causing 
swelling. All water on the farm had been 
poisoned, she stated. 


Dated this 30th day of December, One thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifteen, 


Kk. CAMPBELL POPE, 
MM. GS. bh. Ges 


(Signed) 


Place of abode, Katanning, W.A. 


Lunacy Act, 1903. 
(Schedules 2 and 4.) 


ORDER FOR CONVEYANCE TO A HospiItTaAL oR LICENSED 
House. 


We, the undersigned Justices, having called to our assistance 
Edward Campbell Pope, Medical Practitioner, and having 
examined Georgina Mable of Ongerup, married woman, 
who has been brought before us as being deemed to be insane, 
as also the said Medical Practitioner, and having made such 
inquiry relative to the said Georgina Mable as we have deemed 
necessary, and being upon such examination satisfied that 
the said Georgina Mable is insane, and is not under proper 
care or control, and that she is a proper person to be 
taken charge of and detained under care and treatment, do 
hereby direct you, the Principal Medical Officer of the 
Perth Public Hospital, at Perth, to receive into the said 
hospital the said Georgina Mable. 


Given under our hands and seals this 30th day of December, 


One thousand nine hundred and fifteen. 


F. M. TATE, J.P. 
GEORGE MANN, J.P. 


(Signed) 
(Signed) 


To Principal Medical Officer, 
Perth Public Hospital, Perth. 


Subjoined is a statement respecting the said Georgina 
Mable :— 
4 Cc . 


STATEMENT. 


Name in full . Georgina Mable. 


Ages |... re ace Bbc .. 44 years, 
Married, single. or widow ... . Married. 
Number of children ae .. Two. 

Age of youngest child . 8 years. 
Previous occupation... . Housekeeper. 
Native place ... ... Porepunkah, Victoria. 
Late residence 3 .. Ongerup. 
Religious persuasion an ... Presbyterian. 
Has she been insane before oneINO® 

Age (if known) at first attack . 44 years. 
Has she any insane relations Nos 


Has she ever been an inmate of any 


institution for the insane Se Noz 
Is she subject to fits SoG: 
Is she suicidal : er No: 
Is she dangerous to others No: 


rela- 

... Mrs. Langley, Katan- 
ning, Mrs. A. E. Cook, 
Kalgoorlie, Alexan- 
der Stewart, Belmont. 


Name and address of nearest 
tions or friends 


Special circumstances (if any) preventing the patient 
being examined before admission by two Medical Practi- 
tioners :— 

Medical officer examining thinks this patient may recover 
if detained temporarily in a public hospital. 


(Signed) J.J. JONES, Const. 674. 
(Address) Gnowangerup. 
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When the person signing the statement is not the person 
who signs the order for the admission of the insane person, 
the following particulars concerning the person signing the 
statement are to be added, viz. :— 


Occupation (if any) ... Police Constable. 

Place of abode Be ahs ... Gnowangerup. 

Degree of relationship (if any) or 
other circumstances of connection 
with the patient . . Nil. 


Lunacy Act, 1903—Schedule 6. 
CERTIFICATE OF EMERGENCY. 


We, the undersigned Justices, certify that we cannot 
call to our assistance two Medical Practitioners without 
causing delay prejudicial to Georgina Mable, a person certi- 
fied by one Medical Practitioner to be insane, and do direct 
her reception into a Reception House, Prison, or Public 
Hospital for immediate treatment pending her remova 
to a Hospital for the insane or Licensed House. 


Dated this 30th day of December, One thousand nine 
hundred and fifteen. 


(Signed) 
(Signed) 


F. M. TATE, J.P. 
GEORGE MANN, J.P. 


The Lunacy Act, 1903—Schedule 1. 


Form or MepicaL CERTIFICATE TO ACCOMPANY ORDER 
OR REQUEST FOR RECEPTION INTO A HOSPITAL OR 
LICENSED HousE. 


I, the undersigned, being a Medical Practitioner, hereby 
certify that I, on the second day of January, One thousand 
nine hundred and.sixteen, at Public Hospital, Murray Street, 
Perth,—separately from any other medical practitioner, 
personally examined Georgina Mable, of Ongerup, home 
duties, and that the said Georgina Mable is insane, and a 
proper person to be taken charge of and detained under 
care and treatment, and that I have formed this opinion 
upon the following grounds, viz. :— 


(1.) Facts indicating insanity observed by myself :— 

States that she and her husband and little girl have 
been chloroformed at night and that sulphur has 
seen burned in their room. The pistols and rifles 
were tampered with so that they could not be fired. 
There were masked men about the house, and at 
same time cats of all sizes and colours running 
along on wires. 


(2.) Other facts (if any) indicating insanity, communicated 
to me by others :— 

Told the ward sister that somebody was tampering 
with their food and that the little boy was nearly 
poisoned, They are trying to burn them out. 
One horse had been poisoned and another maimed. 


Dated this 2nd day of January, One thousand nine hundred 
and sixteen. 


(Signed) G. W. BARKER, 
Public Hospital, 
Murray Street, Perth. 


Lunacy Act, 1903. 
(Schedules 2 and 4.) 


ORDER FOR CONVEYANCE TO A HOSPITAL or LICENSED 
Houses. 


We, the undersigned Justices, having called to our assistance 
Dr. G. W. Barker, Medical Practitioner, and having examined 
Georgina Mable of Ongerup, home duties, who has been 
brought before us as being deemed to be insane, as also 
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the said medical practitioner, and having made such inquiry 
relative to the said Georgina Mable as we have deemed 
necessary, and being upon such examination satisfied that 
the said Georgina Mable is insane and not under sufficient 
care and control and that she is a proper person to be taken 
charge of and detained under care and treatment, do hereby 
direct you, Dr. Montgomery, the Superintendent of the 
Hospital at Claremont, to receive into the said Hospital 
the said Georgina Mable. 


Given under our hands and seals this 2nd day of January, 
One thousand nine hundred and sixteen. 


J. M. LAPSLEY, J.P. 
E. H. HAYES, J.P. 


(Signed) 
(Signed) 


To Dr. Montgomery, 
Superintendent of the Hospital at Claremont. 


Subjoined is a statement respecting the said Georgina 
Mable :— 


STATEMENT, 


If any particulars in this statement be not known, the 
fact is to be so stated. 


... Georgina Mable. 
... 44 years. 

. Married. 
soo AMOS 
... 8 years. 

.. Home duties. 
rs) Victorias 

. Ongerup. 

. Presbyterian. 


Name in full 

PMS cr 

Married, single, or widowed 
Number of children 

Age of youngest child 
Previous occupation... 
Native place ... 

Late residence 

Religious persuasion 


Is subject to fits ENO; 
Is suicidal ae . No. 
Is dangerous to others ENO. 


Special circumstances (if any) preventing the patient being 
examined before admission by two Medical Practitioners. 


(Signed) G. W. BARKER, 
(Address) Public Hospital, 
Murray Street, Perth. 


When the person signing the statement is not the person 
who signs the order for request for the admission of the 
insane person, the following particulars concerning the 
person signing the statement are to be added :— 


. Medical Practitioner. 

.. Public Hospital, Mur- 
ray Street, Perth. 
Degree of relationship (if any) or other circumstances of 

connection with the patient. 


Occupation (if any) 
Place of abode 


PertH Pustic Hospirat. 
3rd January, 1916, 


To Police Court, 
Perth. 


CERTIFICATE OF DISCHARGE. 


I hereby certify that Georgina Mable, who was remanded 
for medical examination on 3lst December, 1915, and ad- 
mitted to this Hospital on the 3lst December, 1915, is not 
fit to be discharged so far as her mental condition is concerned, 


G. W. BARKER, 
Acting Chief Resident Medical Officer, 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


Claremont Hospital for the Insane, 
3rd January, 1916. 


INFORMATION PapeR—PAtrient IN Hospirat. 

Name in full Georgina Mable, 
Rank, profession, or occupation of 

patient sie ARE ... Housewife. 
Age... Nee ors ve we 44, 
Father of patient (names in we David Hall Stewart. 
Rank or profession ... . Farmer. 
Mother of patient (Christian names 

in full) : : . Sarah McMaster. 
And maiden surname . McMaster. 
Patient was born at Porepunkah, Victoria, 
and lived in the State of Victoria 14 years, and in Western 
Australia 20 years. 
Patient married to .. 
Date 
At 


. Thomas Mable. 
... 7th April, 1897. 
. Lake Street Methodist 
Church, Perth. 


CHILDREN Livina. 


Christian Names only. Age last 
Birthday. 
Georgina Stewart 15 
Stewart ... 8 
CHILDREN DECEASED, 
Number of males ee 1 Number of females — 


Lunacy Act, 1903. 
Schedule (9,) 


Notice oF ADMISSION. 


I hereby give you notice that Georgina Mable was ad 
mitted into the Hospital for the Insane, Claremont, on the 
3rd day of January, 1916, and I hereby transmit a copy 
of the order and statement and medical certificates on which 
she was received, 

Subjoined is a statement with respect to the mental and 
bodily condition of above-named patient. 


Dated the 12th day of January, One thousand nine hundred 
and sixteen. 


(Signed) J. THEO. ANDERSON, 
Acting Superintendent of the Hospital. 


STATEMENT, 

I have this day seen and examined Georgina Mable, the 
patient mentioned in the above notice, and hereby certify 
that, with respect to mental state, she is suffering from 
delusional insanity. Says masked men were around her 
house and that stores and food were poisoned, and that 
with respect to bodily health and condition she is in good 
health. 

Dated the 12th day of January, One thousand nine hundred 
and sixteen, 


(Signed) J. THEO. ANDERSON, 
Acting Superintendent of Hospital. 


Name of patient ... Georgina Mable. 


Date and hour when admitted ... 1 p-m., 3rd January, 
1916. 

AGO. «<: : . 44 years. 
Married or single . Married. 
Bruises—where ... Large, on hip. 
Bodily condition Soe Batic. 
Habits.. ... Clean. 

Height... tes OLG Outs 
Weight é Be ot ne) OS Uae Lhe 
Sent to Ward No. ... 35 ae 

Signature—S, McLean, 


CLAREMONT HospITaL FOR THE INSANE. 
Admission Papers—Thomas Mable. 
BX Re abe Nol 2) 


Tunacy Act, 1919. 
(Schedule 1.) 


Form or MrepicaL CERTIFICATES TO ACCOMPANY ORDER 
or REQUEST FOR RECEPTION INTO A HOSPITAL 
or Licensep Hovse. 


I, the undersigned, being a Medical Practitioner, hereby 
certify that I, on the 30th day of December, One thousand 
nine hundred and fifteen, at Katanning Police Station, 
separately from any other Medical Practitioner, personally 
examined Thomas Mable, a farmer, of Ongerup, and that 
the said Thomas Mable, a farmer, is of unsound mind, and 
a proper person to be taken charge of and detained under 
care and treatment, and that I have formed this opinion 
upon the following grounds, viz. :— 


1. Facts indicating insanity observed by myself :— 
Suffering from delusions of persecution. 
Has had fires started on farm by persons unknown. 
A horse poisoned, he states, not by bush poison. 
Food has been poisoned and one child nearly died. 


2. Other facts indicating insanity communicated to me by 
others :— 

Police Constable Jones states: That Thomas Mable 
and Georgina Mable left their farm and went into 
the bush carrying loaded firearms. 

Thomas Mable met a man working on a neighbouring 
farm and covered him with a gun, telling him 
not to move. 

The gun was loaded. 


Dated this 30th day of December, One thousand nine 
hundred and fifteen. 
(Signed) E. CAMPBELL POPE, 
M.R.G.S., L.R.C.P. 
Flace of abode—Katanning, W.A. 


Lunacy Act, 1903. 
(Schedules 2 and 4.) 


ORDER FOR CONVEYANCE TO A HospPitaL orn LICENSED 
House. 


We, the undersigned Justices, having called to our as- 
sistance Edward Campbell Pope, Medical Practitioner, 
and having extmined Thomas Mable, of Ongerup, farmer, 
who has been brought before us as being deemed to be insane, 
as also the said Medical Practitioner, and having made 
such inquiry relative to the said Thomas Mable as we have 
deemed, necessary, and being upon such examination satisfied 
that the said Thomas Mable is insane, and is not under 
proper care and control, and that he is a proper person to 
be taken charge of and detained under care and treatment, 
do hereby direct you, the Principal Medical Officer, the 
Perth Public Hospital at Perth, to receive into the said 
hospital the said Thomas Mable. 


Given under our hands and seals this 30th day of December 
One thousand nine hundred and fifteen. 


(Signed) 
(Signed) 


Hee CATs 
GEORGE MANN, J.P. 


To the Principal Medical Officer, 
Perth Public Hospital, Perth. 


Subjoined is a statement respecting the said Thomas 
Mable :— 


STATEMENT. 


. Thomas Mable. 
. 39 years 


Name in full 
Age 


Married, single, or widower... . Married. 
Number of children . Two. 

Age of youngest child . 8 years. 
Previous occupation... . Accountant. 
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Native place ... 

Late residence st 
Religious persuasion ae 
Supposed cause of insanity 


. London, England. 

. Ongerup 

. Presbyterian. 

. Supposed financial wor- 
ries. 

Has he been insane before yao? 

Age (if known) at first attack ... 39 years. 

Has he any insane relations ... No. 

Has he ever been an inmate of any in- 


stitution for the insane ... se O: 
Is he subject to fits :sy INO; 
Is he suicidal aoe oe ass UNIO: 
Is he dangerous to others = es. 


Special circumstances (if any) preventing the patient 
being examined before admission by two Medical Practi- 
tioners :— 

Medical Officer examining thinks this patient may recover 
if detained temporarily in a public hospital. 


(Signed) 


(Address) 


J. J. JONES, Const., No. 674. 
ynowangerup. 


When the person signing the statement is not the person 
who signs the order for the admission of the insane person, 
the following particulars concerning the person signing the 
statement are to be added, viz. :— 


Occupation (if any) ... Police Constable. 


Place of abode ... Gnowangerup. 
Degree of relationship (if any) or 

other circumstances of connection 

with the patient . . Nil. 


In acy Act, 1903. 
(Schedule 6.) 


CERTIFICATE OF EMERGENCY. 


We, the undersigned Justices, certify that we cannot 
call to our assistance two Medical Practitioners without 
causing delay prejudicial to Thomas Mable, a person certi- 
fied by one Medical Practitioner to be insane, and do direct 
his reception into a Reception House, Prison, or Public 
Hospital for immediate treatment pending his removal to 
a Hospital for the Insane or Licensed House. 


Dated this 30th day of December, One thousand nine 
hundred and fifteen. 


(Signed) F. M. TATE, J.P. 
(Signed) GEORGE MANN, J.P. 


EXHIBIT, “EF ’—No:. 3. 


CLAREMONT HospitaL FOR THE INSANE. 
Admission Papers—Thomas Mable. 
The Lunacy Act, 1903—Schedule 1. 


Form or MepicaL CrErtiricaTE To ACCOMPANY ORDER OR 
REQUEST FOR RECEPTION INTO A HosprTaL OR LICENSED 
House. 


I, the undersigned, being a Medical Practitioner, hereby 
certify that I, on the Ist day of January, One thousand nine 
hundred and sixteen, at Public Hospital, Murray Street, 
Perth, separately from any other medical practitioner, 
personally examined Thomas Mable of Ongerup, Farmer, 
and that the said Thomas Mable is insane, and a proper 
person to be taken charge of and detained under care and 
treatment, and that I have formed this opinion upon the 
following grounds, viz. :— 

(1.) Facts indicating insanity observed by myself: 
States that he and his wife are the victims of some- 
body unknown, who have been trying to burn him 
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out, and since he has stacked his crops they are 
trying to burn the stacks ; also, somebody poisoned 
his horse. He and his wife have been chloro- 
formed at night, and sulphur was burned in the 
room. One of his children was nearly poisoned. 


(2.) Other facts (if any) indicating insanity, communi- 
cated to me by others : 

Attendant: He stated that they received a case of 
goods from Foy’s and these were tampered with and 
poisoned. Also a cask of wine was poisoned. A 
mare was tampered with about the feet and rendered. 
lame. Animals smaller than cats with glaring 
green eyes were about the place Christmas night, 
but they could not catch them. 


Dated this Ist day of January, one thousand nine hundred 
and sixteen. 
(Signed) G. W. BARKER, 
Murray Street, Perth. 


Lunacy Act, 1903—Schedules 2 and 4. 
ORDER FOR CoNVEYANCE TO A Hospital or LICENSED 
House. 


We, the undersigned Justices, having called to our assistance 
Dr. G. W. Barker, Medical Practitioner, and having ex- 
amined Thomas Mable of Ongerup, Farmer, who has been 
brought before us as being deemed to be insane, as also 
the said Medical Practitioner, and having made such in- 
quiry relative to the said Thomas Makle as we have deemed 
necessary, and being, upon such examination, satisfied that 
the said Thomas Mable is insane and is not under proper 
care and control and that he is a proper person to be taken 
charge of and detained under care and treatment, do hereby 
direct you Dr. Montgomery, the Superintendent of the 
Hospital at Claremont, to receive into the said hospital the 
said, Thomas Mable. 

Given under our hands and seals this 2nd day of January, 
One thousand nine hundred and sixteen. 


(Signed) J. M. LAPSLEY, J.P. 
(Signed) -E. J. HAYES, J.P. 


To Dr. Montgomery, Superintendent of 
the Hospital at Claremont. 


STATEMENT. 


Tf any particulars in this Statement be not known, the fact 
is to be so stated. 


Name in full... Thomas Mable. 


Age .. 39 years 
Married, " Single, or Widowed Married 
Number of Children Two 

Age of youngest child 8 years 
Previous occupation Farmer 
Native place England 
Late residence Ongerup 
Religious persuasion Presbyterian 
Age (if known) at first attack 39 years 

Is suicidal ke NOs 


Special circumstances (if any) preventing the patient 
being examined before admission by two Medical Practi- 
tioners. 


G. W. BARKER, 
Public Hospital, 
Murray Street, Perth. 


(Signed) 
(Address) 


When the person signing the statement is not the person 
who signs the order for request for the admission of the 
insane person, the following particulars concerning the person 
signing the statement are to be added, viz. :— 


Occupation (if any): Medical Practitioner 
Place of abode: Public Hospital, Murray Street, 
Perth. 
Degree of relationship (if any) or other cireum- 
stances of connection with the patient: 


Perta Pusric Hosrrratr. 


3rd January, 1916. 
To— 


Police Court, Perth. 
Certificate of Discharge. 


I hereby certify that Thomas Mable, who was remanded 
for Medical Examination on 3lst December, 1915, and 
admitted to this Hospital on the 3lst December, 1915, is 
not fit to be discharged so far as his mental condition is 
concerned. 

G. W. BARKER, 
Acting Chief Resident Medical Officer. 


Western Australia. 


CLAREMONT HosprTaL FOR THE I[NSANB, 


3rd January, 1916. 
Information Paper—Patient in Hospital. 


Name in full: Thomas Mable. 
Rank, Profession, or Occupation of Patient : 
countant. 
Age: 39 
Father of Patient (Names in full): Thomas Mable. 
Rank or Profession: Master Plumber. 
Mother of Patient (Christian names in full) : 
Maiden Surname: Howe. 
Patient was born at London, England, and lived in the 
State of Western Australia 22 years. 
Patient married to Georgina Stewart. 
Date (about) April, 1897, 
At Perth. 


Farmer, Ac- 


Harriet. 


CrarmnpREN Livina. 


Christian Names only. Age last birthday. 
Georgina as bs Se Bho Ue 
Stewart  ... mee Bis ees 


CHILDREN DECEASED. 


Number of Males—1. Number of Females—0. 


Tf married more than once state particulars of each marriage. 


Lunacy Act, 1903—Schedule 9. 
Notices or ADMISSION. 


T hereby give you notice that Thomas Mable was admitted 
into the Hospital for the Tnsane, Claremont, on the 3rd 
day of January, 1916, and I hereby transmit a copy of 
the order and statement and medical certificates on which he 
was received. 

Subjoined is a statement with respect to the mental and 
bodily condition of above-named, patient. 

Dated the 11th day of January One thousand nine hundred 
and sixteen. 

(Signed) J. THEO. ANDERSON, 
Acting Superintendent of the Hospital. 


STATEMENT, 


I have this day seen and examined Thomas Mable, the 
patient mentioned in the above notice, and hereby certify 
that, with respect to mental state, he is suffering from T’ec- 
lusional Insanity of persecution. Says people chloroformed 
his wife and himself, and also tampered with his food and 
his horses, and that with respect to bodily health and con- 
dition he is in good health. 

Dated the 11th day of January, One thousand nine hundred 
and sixteen. 

(Signed) J. THEO. ANDERSON, 
Acting Superintendent of Hospital, 


Name of Patient 
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Thomas Mable 


Date and Hour when admitted 1 p.m., 3rd Jan, 1916 


Age as oe: 39 years 
Married or Single Married, 
Cuts or Wounds — 
Bodily Conditior Good. 
Habits... wah Clean. 
Tendencies Delusional 
Height... arc 5ft. 8in. 
Weight ... o 9st. Olbs. 
Sent to Ward No. Be 


(Signature) 


K. DUZER. 


Exhibit No. 3. 
Female Case Book—Page 205. 


+EORGINA M ABLE. 


Date of Admission 


3rd _Jan., 1916 


Age 44 

Religion Presbyterian 

Nationality Porepunkah, Victoria 

Late Residence Ongerup 

Married or Single Married (2) 

Occupation Housewife 

Friend Thomas Mable 

Order by Messrs Gale, Mansa, Laps- 
ley, Hayes 

Certified by Drs. Pope and Barker 

Relatives insane None 


Mable Case Book—Page 342. 


THomas MABLE. 


Extract. from Case Book — 


Date of Admission 
Age 

Religion 
Nationality 

Late Residence 
Married or Single 
Occupation 

Friend 

Order by 

Certified by 
Relatives insane 
Attack and duration 
Age on first attack 
Cause 

Epileptic 

Suicidal 

Height 

Weight 

Diagnosis 

Hair 

Eyes 


3rd January, 1916, 
39 

Presbyterian- 

England 

Ongerup 

Married. 

Farmer (Accountant) 
Georgina Mable 
Messrs Lapsley and Hayes 
Drs. Pope and Barker 
None 


Supposed financial worries. 
No. ; 
No 

5ft. 8in. 

9st. Olb. 

Medium, turning grey. 
rey 


Attack and duration Ist 
Age on first attack it 
Cause eh a 
Epileptic No 
Suicidal a se ING 
Height ak ies ek 
Weight. Awe a 
Diagnosis ... es oo 


Medical Certificate-—Has delusions of persecution. Says 
she and her husband and little boy have been chloro- 
formed at night. They have also been mesmerised by 
cats. People have tried to burn them out, poisoned 
one horse and maimed another, tampered with their 
firearms and food and water. Says there is a smell 
of chloroform and sulphur in the house. 

Physical Examination.—Tall, rather thin woman, fair hair, 
blue eyes, pupils equal, react to light and accommodation. 
Kneejerks normal, heart and lungs normal, abdomen 
normal. 

Mental Condition.—Quiet, makes no disturbance, delusional, 
gives circumstantial account of the mesmerising of self 
and husband by cats. Hard to get her to talk. 

llth January, 1916.—Up and about, improving. 

12th February, 1916.—Improving. Seems to be getting 
fatter. 

2lst March, 1916.—About the same. Very anxious to go 
out. Delusional. 

27th April, 1916.—Still sticks to some of her delusions. 
Always wanting to go out. 

lst May, 1916.—Appearance improved, otherwise no change. 

lst June, 1916.—Says she may have been wrong to think 
cats could have harmed, her. 

Ist July, 1916.—Still excitable and retaining many of her 
delusions. 

Ist September, 1916.—Quieter, but easily excited and upset, 
works well, inclined to resent having to do as others do. 
Wants to have her bath hour changed, and similar 
requests. 

12th November, 1916.—Quieter, speaks more sensibly. 
Wants to have her teeth and eyes attended to. Health 
improved. Getting fatter. 

5th December, 1916.—Teeth and eyes have been attended 
to. Seems quieter, but is excitable. 

7th January, 1917.—Better in health. Sensible in conversa- 
tion, but appears to think husband is well (which is not 
true) and that he has always been so. 

31st January, 1917.—Discharged to-day on month’s trial. 


Medical Certificate.—Has delusions of persecution. People 
have posioned his food, his wine, a horse, and nearly 
poisoned a child. He and his wife were chloroformed 
one night and sulphur burned in the house. They have 
also tried to burn him out and since his crop was stacked 
they have tried to burn the stack. 

Animals smaller than cats with glaring green eyes were 
about the house on Christmas night but they could not 
catch them. 

Patient and wife left their farm both carrying loaded fire- 
arms, and meeting a man who was working on a neigh- 
bouring farm Mable covered him with his loaded gun. 

Physical Condition.—Medium height, thin build, pupils 
normal, tongue tremulous, heart and lungs healthy, 
kneejerks and plantar reflexes normal. 

Mental Condition.—Is agitated and excitable. Expresses 
freely the delusions of persecution mentioned above. 
His whole mind is centred upon his persecution. 

7th January, 1916.—Quiet, gives no trouble. 

13th January, 1916.—Insists that he is sane and that his 
persecutions are real. 

22nd January, 1916.—Much the same. 

Ist February, 1916.—Still maintains that his persecutions 
are real. 

20th February, 1916.—No change. 

20th March, 1916.—Quiet, reticent, delusional. 

20th April, 1916.—He is quiet and no trouble,—delusions 
as on admission. 

20th May, 1916.—No change, facial tremors marked, tries 
quietly to stop patients working, will not employ him- 
self, often complains of most trivial matters. 

29th August, 1916.—No improvement, no insight into con- 
dition, will not employ himself, 

lst December, 1916.—No improvement, very persecuted, 
will do nothing as he believes if he works he will be 
kept here for ever. 

14th June, 1917.—Improved and more cheerful, not so 
persecuted, but has not yet proper insight into condition, 
working, detached. 

7th September, 1917.—He is quiet, well behaved, and no 
trouble, reticent and conceals his delusions, detached. 

21st February, 1918.—No mental change, quiet, working 
well. 

14th June, 1918.—Quiet, works well, no mental change. 


THOMAS MABLE. 


Copy oF COMMITMENT PAPERS. 
(Received from Acting I.G.I., 16-12-20.) 


CHART, < 
Physical condition.—Medium height, thin puild, pupils 
normal, tongue tremulous, heart and lungs healthy, 
kneejerks and plantar reflexes normal. ' 
Mental condition.—Is agitated and excitable. | Expresses 
freely the delusions of persecution mentioned above. 
His whole mind is centred upon his persecutions, 
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7th January, 1916.—Quiet, gives no trouble. 

h January, 1916.—Insists that he is sane and that his 

persecutions are real. 

January, 1916. —Much the same. 

February, 1916.-—Still maintains that his persecutions 

are real. 

February, 1916.—No change. 

Fi March, 1916.—Quiet, reticent, delusional. 

0th April, 1916.—He is quiet and no trouble, delusions 
as on admission. 

20th May, 1916.—No change, facial tremors marked, tries 
quietly to stop patients working, will not employ him- 
self, often complains of most trivial matters. 

29th August, 1916.—No improvement, no insight into con- 
dition, will not employ himself. 

Ist December, 1916.—No improvement, very persecuted, 
will do nothing as he believes if he works he will be 

“left here for ever. 

14th June, 1917.—-Improved and more cheerful, not so 
-persecuted, but has not yet proper insight into condition, 
working, detached. 

7th September, 1917.—He is quiet, well behaved, no trouble, 
reticent, and conceals his delusions, detached. 

2ist February, 1918.—No mental change, quiet, working 
well. 

14th June, 1918.—Quiet, works well, no mental change. 

2nd October, 1918.—Still retains his delusions, but will 
not speak to me about them. 

2nd April, 1919. —Admits that he smelled an odour like 
sulphur. Has stopped working again. 

22nd March, 1920.—Still retains his delusions. 

22nd July, 1920.—Would not speak to me because he said 

he would not speak to me while I thought he was dan- 
gerous to the public, although I pointed out that it 
might be possible by conversation to remove that idea 
of ‘his condition. 
Oth December, 1920.—Would not reply to questions. Pro- 
vested he would not answer any questions until he 
came before the Royal Commission. 

Date of admission.—3rd January, 1916. 

Nationality.— England. 

M. or 8.—M. 

Medical certificate.—Delusions of persecution that his food 
and wine are poisoned, that he and his wife were chloro- 
formed, and sulphur was burned in his house. He 
carried firearms to protect himself and covered a workman 
with a loaded gun. 

Is excitable, delusions of persecution as above, does no 
work, latterly quiet, gives no trouble, works well. 


Exhibit No. 4. 


LIST SHOWING DATES AND DURATION OF 
LEAVE. 


Tuomas M ABLE. 


Date of Leave Return. Date of Leave. Return. 
84-17 9-4-17 2-3-18 2-3-18 
214-17 224-17 43-18 4-3-18 
3-6-17 4-6-17 15-3-18 15-3-18 
15-11-17 16-11-17 18-3-18 18-3-18 
9-11-17 12-11-17 12-4-18 12-4-18 
7-12-17 8-12-17 15-4-18 15-4-18 
10-12-17 11-12-17 10-5-18 10-5-18 
21-12-17 2-1-18 13-5-18 13-5-18 
25-1-18 26-1-18 31-5--18 31-5-18 
8-2-18 9-2-18 3-6-18 3-6-18 
11-2-18 11-2-18 23-8-18 23-8-18 
28-2-18 28-2-18 20-9-18 20-9-18 
23-9-18 23-9-18 1-3-19 2-3-19 
10-10-18 14-10-18 8-3-19 9-3-19 
1-11-18 1-11-18 15-3-19 16-3-19 
4-11-18 4-11-18 12-4-19 14-4-19 
15-11-18 15-11-18 20-4-19 224-19 
18-11-18 18-11-18 3-5-19 12-5-19 


By Authority: FRED. WM. SiMPSON, Government Printer, Perth. 


Date of Leave. Return. Date of Leave. Return. 
13-12-18 13-12-18 *17-5-19 20-5-19 
17-12-18 17-12-18 7-9-19 12-9-19 
24-12-18 2-1-19 24-12-19 2-1-20 

10-1-19 10-1-19 31-1-20. . 4-2-20 
14-1-19 14-1-19 27-2-20 2-3-20 
26-1-19 26-1-19 26-3-20 34-20 
28-1-19 28-1-19 1-5-20 5-5-20 
15-2-19 15-2-19 29-5-20 31-5-20 
16-2-19 16-2-19 26-6-20 5-7-20 

Last leave 31—7-20 9-8-20 


* Leave stopped as institution in isolation owing to out- 
break of influenza and no patients allowed out until 
restrictions removed. 


Applic. tion by Mrs. Mable for week end leave for Mable 
(dated 30th August, 1920) refused as he overstayed his 
leave the last time he was out. (See p. 81, 2116, Vol. 2.) 


Exhibit No. 5. 
Fremantle, 
24th January, 1921. 


Dear Sir, 


In replying to your questions re my experience in lunacy 
practice 1 did not make the position quite clear. 1 can lay 
no claim to be an alienist in so much as I have very little 
experience of the treatment of mental cases, but I may 
fairly say I have had a good deal of experience in assessing 
the mental state of insane persons. The greater number 
of patients who interview official visitors apply for release. 
Generally they are obviously unfit to be released, but, when 
we have a doubt, we try to make a survey of the patient’s 
mental processes, and in this way get a good deal of experience 
in this direction. 


A. B. Kidson, Esq., 
Royal Commissioner on Mable Case. 


I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
W. P. BIRMINGHAM. 


Exhibit No. 6. 


GOVERNMENT OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
Lunacy Department, 
Claremont, 17th December, 1920. 


Re Thomas Mable Commission. 
Sir, 

In reply to your letter of the 15th instant, addressed to 
the Acting Inspector General for Insane, I am directed by the 
Inspector General to inform you that he is unable to furnish 
the dates and number of times Thomas Mable was medically 
examined during the past three years. 

The copy of notes already forwarded you taken from the 
report book were written by Dr. Prinz, now in New Zealand, 
from 20th April, 1916, to 7th September, 1917; by Dr. 
Moxon, now in England, from 2lst February, 1918, to 14th 
June, 1918; and by Dr. Bentley, present Superintendent, 
from 2nd April, 1919, to 16th December, 1920. 


I have the honour to be, 
Your obedient Servant, 
C. J. McKENZIE, 
Secretary. 


Mr. P. Driver, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Perth. 
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